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It was 2 rich, warm, splendid Italian evening, 
when the young artist, Leonzio Giordano left his 
palettes dnd pencils, after a whole day spent‘in 
the service of his art,and threw open the wisdow. 4 
of his atelier, to Juxuriate in the fresh ; 
As it played over his heated temples 
the curls of his hair, what beautifa 
did it not bring to the young painter 
he looked out over the calm 
with the sunset sky, in one b : 
tint. and its thousand sails, and gondola 
about, and listened to the distantfimn 
the gondoliers’ wild songs, acco te 
plashing of their oars at intervals »2 di thy 
ed to survey the magnificent build ngs 
ering cupdlas of Venice—he felt 
happy, he feltthat he lived. T c 
few in Venice’s most lordly Hise Say vig had | 
happier life than the poor artist, 
dano. 
It has been said, that he apprositiedt 
est to perfect happiness, who has the fewest 
desiresto gratify. This was not the case with — 
Leonzio; his was not that dull. ose happi- 
ness, whose pleasure consists onfj 
of pain. His ambition and his désimae: 
but they absorbed and engrossed 
amd! things that to others wonld 
lite Or no importance, were 
the most exquisite pain or p 
enthusiastic in the pursuit of hi 
that pursuit had brought him née 
and pleasure. He lived a life o 
and hope seldom disappointed; for, with that 
noble timidity which so often accompanies genius, 
his hopes never went so far as the realjty—his 
anticipations never equalled the success he ob- 
tained. Besides this, the means themselves, and 
not the end, were a source of happiness to him; 
he loved the art for its own sake, and not for the 
applause of men. The intensity of his gerius 
Was, aSit were, a companion to him, another 
soul in itself: he looked not upon its vivid per- 
ceptions; and the delight they afforded him, with 
pride and vanitv; but it seemed to him a gift, a 
thing distinct from himself... He wanted not a 
beautiful prospect, or a fine face, to enjoy the 
beauties of nature and form: in his own study he 
had colleeted what were to him an inexhaustible 
field of delightful contemplation. There was 
“the statue that enchants the *world.”. The 
Laacoon—the or—the Apollo—the 
Vesta—an assemblage, in short, of most of the 
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“ment to catch that evening the 
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that emulated the originals in correctness. With 
these he lived and communedgand taste, that 
sixth sense ve refinement, taught him to enjoy 
had these been 
artist could 
He sought 
jm, and could 
cly compre= + 
Omi the peceliar 
"erimson curtain that 
felt fell on it, ina 
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sources of enjoyment than 
kind, with one absorbing and be- 
ree ar in whictrall the powers, 
Ps asa his mind were 

z, it crowned with 
than the young 
the drcamed in 
over his case- 
jatic breeze. 
He was interrupted from his flood of reveries by 
the opening of the door, and a footstep advancing 
through his gallery. Hg thought. it was his ser- 
vant Giannetto, and, without withdrawing his 
phead. from the window, desired bim to go, ina 



























this overflowing heart, as he 









‘ness... He felt an indescribable chill come over 






from one-.of his loveliest dreams. It was 
ihe’ presentiment of evil, of such an inter- 

ption tothe happy tranquillity of his life. The 
steps still advanced, and he turned round at 
length; it was not Giannetto, but a stranger, 
who stood before him, and broke the silence, at 
last, by saying: * 1 presume I am speaking to 
Messer Leonzio Giordano, with whose works 
every one is better acquainted than with himself. 
Pardon this intrusion, but I knocked several 
times at the door of your gallery, and at last ven- 
tured to come in.” 

Leonzio bowed slightly, and seemed to wait 
fora farther explanation. The stranger was en- 
veloped in an ample cloak, and though his figure a, 
wasconcealed, what could be seen of his features,, 
by the dim light of evening, showed him to be 
young, hatidsome, and distinguished. Hewalked ° 
several times befere the pictures in the gallery, 
as if he were examining them, though it was tco 
dark to distinguish the colours. 

«1 wish,” said he at length to the artist, “ (o 
possess some works of your’ 8; one that you qer- 

~d'ewore.”’ 
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can judge; you should choose one yourself, in a 
more favourable light; but I have few works 
that are finished.” » 

“Never mind,” said the stranger, send it me 
or finish it when you will; I shall depend upon 
your choice, and allow me to give you this pay- 
ment in advance :” and in thus saying,he pre- 
sented a purse full of sequins to the astonished 
artist, who, putting it back hastily, replied: 

“ It is impossibie, signor, to judge of the merit 
or the. price of a work, until ifis completed. 1 
cannotaccept of this kind of payment; return 
hereto-morrow in the daylight,and then, if there 
be any one of my works ms your notice, you 

‘can choose.’’ 

The stranger smiled haughtily, and ppenried 
Leonzio with a penetrating sarcastic 
“ This is not the way of the world, Messer - 
zio,” said he; “ but you will learn, to,know it 
better. I shall not behere to-morrow; and now 
hear what I would have done, and tell me, with- 
out torturing me with suspense; tell me if it be 
in the power of your heart to co it. There 
is something in yotip-@ountepance, (even in this 
dim twilight I can see it, tells me you will 
not abuserthe confidence I am going to repose 
im you, a perfect stranger to me.” 

He paused a moment, then continued with an 
affected carelessness : 

“ You excel in portraits, I think; how I wish 
you had arrived at the art of painting from de- 
scription! but that is impossible; the nearest to 
it is from memory. Do you think you could 
paint a portrait, an exact resemblance, without 
a regular sitiing, only from seeing the person 
once and by stealth.” 

The romance of Leonzio's dispesition caught 
fire at the singularity of this proposal. 

“ It would-depend,” said he, “ greatly on the 
person, and the opportunities I might have for ob- 
servation. I have never made the experiment, 
but if the features were sufficiently striking to 
fix themselves in my memory,I think I could 
undertake it.”’ 

“My dear Messer Leonzio,” rejoined the 
stranger, “ you will make me the happiest of 
men; I hardly dared to believe the thing possi- 
ble; but you must see her for a moment, and 
there is no fear of your ever forgetting her. 
The lady whose portrait I would have is more 
beautiful than the hand of a painter has ever 
pourtrayed, or the mind of a poet ever imagined. 
Graceful and enchanting as a nymph, she is 
severe and modest as a vestal. Her eyes—no, it 
is impossible to look on those eyes and expect to 
paint them on an inanimate canvas.” 

* But how, signor,” said the artist, “ how and 
when am I to see this peerless beauty ?” 

“ That is the misfortune,’ returned the stran- 
ger. ‘‘I can devise no means for you to see her; 
she goes very seldom from home, and has an 
uncle more vigilant and jealous over her than 
Cerberus himself. I can scarcely myself get a 
sight of her, amd much less introduce another. 
We must think of it; in the mean time you have 
conferred an inexpressible obligation on me by 
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undertaking what I require; I hope.we shall be 
friends, and see more of each other; my name I 
cannot now disclose to you, only remember, I 
may be a powerful friend and a most dangerous 
enemy.” 


With these words he left the apa: pleay- 
ing Leonzio with his mind st bled 
-and perplexed at the singularity of »th®adven- 


ture. He heard no more of his mysterious visitor 
for several days,and had almost forgotten the 


circumstance, when, looking over 
he had not touched since’ the ev of the 
visit, he saw something glitter, which, 


ining, proved to be a diamond.ring of great mag- 
nificence. He thought it must havébeen dropped 
accidentally by the stranger, but there was mot 
the least clue by which to discover, or return it 
tothe owner; he did not even know any name 
by which to'inquire for him. As he was that day 
employed at his easel, the mysierious visitant 
again stole into his gallery, and came up to him 
with the air.of aman who confers a favour by 
being familiar. 

“Well, Messer Leonzio,’ said he, “I am 
sorry to say, I come not with better.success than 
when I was here before. So far from being able 
to give you any farther account of the lady, I 
have lost her entirely. Yes,’’ said he, clenching 
his hands, and’ speaking inwardly, “‘ she is gone 
from me now ; but if the world holds-her, I shall 
find her—she shall be mine, her portrait and 
herself.” 

‘* How !" said the artist, “ is thedady gone, say 
you, and is there no trace of her flight ?”’ 

‘** No more thah there is of the arrow that cuts 
the air, or the gondola that skims the water. But 


I shall find her, I shall not sleep till I find her.” 


Leonzio restored the ring to its owner, but he 


foréed it back on the artist, with the air of one 


not accustomed to be denied. 

“What,” saidthe, “‘ you refuse this slight token 
of my friendship! you know not whom it is you 
thus risk to offend , or of what use my protection 
may reafter. But go on with your 
work, and permit me to remain by you, and to 
examine some of your performances.” 

“ No,” said Leonzio, “1 cannot rest thus in 
ignorance; take back your ring, I entreat you, 
noble stranger; I would serve you to the utmost 
of my power, but not for any other reward than 
your friendship. If I must havearemembrance, 
give me that little signet ring on your finger, and 
take back this.” 

** Then let it be so, if you will,” said the stran- 
ger, putting it on his finger: “ but do not use.it 
as a signet; it might occasion mistakes.) But let 
me talk of the portrait. If I find the lady of my 
love, there will still exist the same difficulty for 


| asitting; you must steal her portrait; and even 


were there not that difficulty,” he added, looking 
at the young painter with a scrutiny that made 
him blush, “I would rather you should look on 
her without being seen yourself.” 

And Leonzio Giordano. was.a youth who might 
well have awakened jealousy inthe bosom of a 
lover, with less cause of distrust than the one 
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before him. His countenance was one of singu- 
lar beauty, and his form, though rather too thin 
and tall for perfect symmetry, was moulded with 
the grace of an Apollo. His forehead high, clear, 
and thoughtful, was shaded by a profusion of 
dark 
see very home of genius and feeling ; and 
if t was,too much of pride in the curl of his 
lip, it vanistied all before the peculiar sweetness 
of his smile. Thete ® ination too in his 
manner ,that was i tractive: he spoke 
little, for the solita his life and occupation 
had given him a habit of abstraction and reverie; 
but when any thing interested him, the natural 
eloquence of his genius broke forth from his lips 
like inspiration. 

The mysterious stranger» seemed to feel forci- 
bly the charm of his pfesence. He often and 
often came to the atelier of young Leonzio, and 
their intimacy*and the pleasure they took in 
each other’s society, increased with every visit. 
The stranger spoke as one who had been accus- 
tomed to be listened to and applauded; but, as 
if convinced by the pure force of nature, he lis- 
tened with'admiration and delight to the young 
artist’s original turns of thought and natural elo- 
quence. His ownconstant theme was the praise 
of his lady ‘*.. Mia donna,” for never in amoment 
of forgetfultiess did he disclose her name or his 
own, or could Leonzio ever discover whether 
the passion he expressed for her was returned. 
The cavalier, for it was only thus Leonzio dis- 
tinguished him, expressed the warmest friend- 
ship for the young artist. He purchased, or, as 
he said, caused to be purchased among his 
friends,-as many of his paintings as he could 
finish, and his fortunes prospered rapidly under 
so powerful a patronage. 

Beaatiful Rome! Eternal city! the tomb of 
ancient beauty, yet beautiful in the splendour of 
thy decay! who can wander through thy desert- 
ed temples and ruined palaces, nor feel his mind 
elevated with thoughts of the magnificent works 
of men, and at the same time depressed by their 
instability! Yet even their duration is an eter- 
nity compared to the lives of those who reared 
them, or whose minds first conceived their 
beauty; and that duration will be infinitely less, 
oh, how infinitely less! than those short lives, 
compared with the real eternity. Many reflec- 
tions such as these came crowding on the mind 
of the young Leonzio Giordano, as he found 
himself within the gates of Rome. He had oc- 
cupied himself in studying from the works of the 
old masters,land a feeling of depression at his 
own littleness in comparison to them, for a while 
damped his ardour. He had more satisfaction in 
studying from living models, where he seemed to 
create the picture, than from works, whose ex- 
cellence consisted in their conception. To copy 
from nature’is invention, because it is impossible 
ever to imitate her entirely, and the nearer we 
approach to her,-the more elevated we’ are: 
to copy even from=the noblest works of man is 
still humiliating. “Meonzio was painting a por- 
trait of a certain Signor Degli Orsini, an old 


; his eye dark, bright and beaming, - 





gentleman, whose chief characteristic expres- 
sion was, that he was a gentleman of the old 
school, and had an air of faded nobility and a 
certain sternness of eye and lip that were valu- 
able,in point of character, to an artist. One 
morning Leonzio went rather earlier than usual 
to the house of the old count, which was in one 
of the suburbs of Rome. On entering the apart- 
ment, he found, not Orsini, but a lady whovap- 
peared ‘to be attentively examining the pic- 
ture as he had left it. Her back was ‘to- 
wards him, and he had walked close%up® to 
her without her- perceiving him. At length 
she turned round, and a fage and formvof 
such surpassing loveliness met his view, «that 
he thought then, for the first time, he knew what 

ity was. She blushed, and looked confused, 

seemed scarcely to know whether to retreat 
or to remain—it was ‘only for a moment, for, 
with the ease and perfect freedom from affecta- 
tion’ so natural to the women of Italy, she reco- 
vered herself, and after some words of praise and 
admiration @m the work before her, she added, 
“T shall begin to k thy@ncle handsome, he 
is so like this, and this is so fine a piéture.” 

The young artist had never been’se confused 
at the sound of his own praises..»'The uncle, 
however, was not long in making his appearance, 
and, with a frown of most*portentious import, 
signed to the young lady to quit the reom. She 
retired, and the frown had not left the features 
of the old man when he placed himself for the 
portrait. ‘The artist, too, was thoughtful and 
absent, and had this day no light converse to call 
forth a smile. At last he threw down his pencil 
and said, 

“*T wish, signor, you would smile.” 

“ That is not in my power,” returned the old 
man; “I have little to make me smile, and many 
things I could weep at. Cannot you talk and 
amuse me?” 

This was as ineffectual a request as the desir- 
ing the count to smile. 

“If you had any friend, signor, whose com- 
pany would entertain you, it would be of inesti- 
mable value to your portrait.” 

Degli Orsini thought awhile, and then said: 

“You saw that young lady who was-in the 
room when you came?” 

*T did see her.” 

‘I am sorry for it; but since it is done, there 
can be norecalling the sight of the eyes. Listen 
to me, young man; it is of the utmost, the most 
vital importance that you never mention to living 
souls that you have seen such a person, or 
where. If you promise me this,and I depend.on 
your secresy, it is of little consequence that you 
have chanced to see her. ‘There can be nodan- 
ger, if you are discreet.” 3 

Alas! the real danger, which was to the young 
painter’s heart, was what the old gentleman least 
thought of From that time, however, the 
beautiful Chiara Del Castelli was constantly in 
the room during heruncle’s sittings; she talked 
to him, she laughed, she sang, she related stories 
—the painter had no longer to complain of want 
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of amusement or animation in the subject, though 
it must be confessed the picture was far from 
advancing more rapidly ; on the contrary, like 
Penelope's robe, the artist seemed one day to 
undo what he had finished on the former. He 
could not please himself, and there was always 
something to be retouched at another sitting, 
and Donna Chiara had always some fault to find, 
something that required altering. Never had 
Leonzio been so long about auy of his works, he 
whose rapidity of execution was one of the chief 
characteristics of his genius, and, what is more 
strange, never had he had so little wish to finish 
a picture. 

It was for Donna Chiara this picture was des- 
tined, as a present, when (as he gathered from 
the discourse of the uncle and niece) she lefthe 
world for the seclusion of aconvent. The hours 
Leonzio passed in the society of Count Degli 
Orsini and his beautiful niece, were delightful 
indeed! They ever discoursed’ on a variety of 
subjects, and each subject reflected the talent, 
grace, and information of the fascifiating Chiara. 
Ai last, however, tlie pictu®® must be finished: 
Leonzio had né longer an excuse for his visits. 
There was One more chance for him, and that he 
resolved to try; and, in making a request which 
from any other, would have been more to confer 
a favour than receive one, the young artist 


seemed as if he were going to receive asenfence 


of life or death. His request was, that, in return 
for the delightful hours he had spent in their so- 
ciety, Donna Chiara would allow him to take 
her portrait, that she might present it to her 
uncle in return for his. Chiara blushed, and 
looked towards her uncle. ‘ Should you not 
like to have my resemblance when [ shall be 
away from the world, in my silent cell at the 
convent, dear uncle? When you see me with 
my hair short, and in the coarse dress of a nun, 
and my skin yellow and faded with confinement 
and fasting, will you not like to have a memento 
of what Chiara once was ?” 

* Alas! Chiara mia, I must hide it from all 
eyes as carefully as I do the original; but if you 
wish it, and Messer Leonzio will undertake the 
task, it will bea gift of inestimable value to me.” 

The vivacity of young Leonzio’s thanks might 
have awakened the count's suspicions, had he 
been of a suspecting nature, but this was not his 
failing; and, though he was always in the apart- 
meat while Donna Chiara sat for her portrait, 
the fire that glanced in the young painter's eye 
as he gazed on his beautiful model, and the con- 
scious blush of the maiden as she met that ardent 
gaze, he attributed to natural modesty in the 
one, and enthusiasm for his art in the other. He 
saw not that the lady had turned from his gaze 
sometimes in a different attitude from that of his 
picture; he saw not how often the artist had 
thrown down his pencils; and how useless they 
were in his trembling fingers, and how he gazed 
on her without thinking of his canvas; he heard 
not the low deep sigh that burst from his bosom 
as he resumed them; he heard not the still 
fainter echo of that sigh that escaped sometimes 





from Donna Chiara. All this time, if the por- 
trait advanced still more slowly than the former 
ene, it was multiplied a thousand times by the 
artist, and with more success, from memory. 
Every imagination of Leonzio was become a 
repetition of Chiara’s features. Now he pour- 
trayed her with her beautiful dark ringlets 
smoothed on her forehead, and her eyes of light 
cast down like a meek Madonna. Now they 
sparkled and beamed and glowed on the living 
canvas as a Venus or an Armida. Butthe one 
in which he had caught the most perfect resem- 
blance was as anymph of Diana: there was an 
exultation of youth, beauty, and purity, auda 
glow of life about this picture, which cast anun- 
definable charm around it; the artist had intro- 
duced a figure in the background of a satyr, to 
whose features he had involuntarily given a re- 
semblance of his mysterious visitor and friend, , 
the Venetian Cavalier. 

In the mean time, if Leonzio had been happy 
in his pursuits before, he felt at that moment he 
had never lived till now. All which he had before 
made the end of his efforts and his ambition, 
seemed now scarce worth the wishing for. His 
genius, his hopes, his wishes, his happiness, all 
were @bsorbed in one object. Who does not 
know that words are but the least required in 
Love’s communion ?—who does not know how 
much may be asked and given, and said, and 
promised. before the lips have uttered one word 
or vow? So it was with Leonzio and Chiara: 
always in the presence of the count, they cen- 
versed with freedom and open-heartednesson all 
subjects, and thus learned to be intimate with 
each other’s thonghts; and yet the only theme 
on which they did not speak was precisely the 
one in which each felt the deepest skilled in the 
other’s feelings. No vow, no word of love, t:24 
passed their lips, yet each felt convinced of the 
other’s affection. There was a sort of mute in- 
telligence established between them. If Leonzio 
related a story or repeated verses that expressed 
his own feelings, Chiara’s blush and glance told 
that she understuod it. If she meht be accused 
of giving her heart, or at least of letting it be 
seen that she had given it too easily, let it be re- 
membered, that, having been intended from her 
infancy for the cloister, she had seen very little 
of the world, and was entirely without coquctry. 
Sincerity with her was a virtue, not only of dis- 
position but of conscience, and in proportion to 
the purity of her feelings was her indulgence of 
them. She reproached herself for the deception 
she almost involuntarily practised towards her 
uncle as a crime; but when on the point of con- 
fiding to him her feclings, she was always stop- 
ped by the timidity of her nature, and the fear 
that such a confidence might put an end tothe 
happiness she was enjoying in the society of Le- 
onzio. So they went on loving and being be- 
loved, neither hoping nor fearing, neither dwell- 
ing on the past, nor looking to the future: to 
them there was no past, no future—there was 
nothing but the present; their life was, indeed, 
“ chiusa in cose breve spaigz.” » if any part 
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of their lives deserved to be called happy, it was 
then! 

‘** A thousand and a thousand thanks, Leonzio 
mio, my faithful and active friend! you have done 
more for me than I could have hoped or expect- 
ed. Torepay you one millionth part of the.debt 
l owe you is impossible. I can forgive your re- 
semblance of me as the satyr—it is enough that 
you have put us in the same canvas. J have 
taken what you no doubt destined for me, and 
shall remgia eternally your friend. 

* Ix CAVALIERE.” 

This was the note Leonzio found on his table 
one evening.on his return froin the count’s. His 
wood nymph had disappeared, and in its place 
reinained a packet containing the above letter 
and two thousand sequins. He had almost for- 
gotten his mysterious friend, but he had been 
_ there! What was he to think of the manner of 

his visit? Giannetto told him, that the cavalier 
had asked for him; and when he took away the 
picture and left the packet in ils stead, of course 
he concluded his master knew of the exchange. 
Part of the truth flashed across his mind at once, 
but it was still enveloped in impenetrable mys- 
tery. The lady whose charms had been so ofien 
the theme of the cavalier’s discuurse, could be 
no other than Donna Chiara; and on seeing the 
picture he must have concluded it his own pro- 
perty. But why this mystery? And Chiara, 
perfidious Chiara—she who that very morning 
had permitted a hope,a rapturous hope, to enter 
his breast, that if there was any thing in the 
world she would regret leaving, it would be 
himself—why did she in cruelty permit that hope ? 
When, in the forgetfulness of his passion he 
had dared to ask her, if, in the holy meditations 
of her monastic life, she would sometimes allow 
2 thought to stray towards one who, 10 Josing 
her, would lose more than a world, more than 
heaven itself! what meant those tears that gush- 
ed from her eyes as her only answer, which she 
Fainly strove to hide with her delicate hand? 
And why did she not withdraw that hand when 
the young Leonzio, who had thrown himself at 
her feet; kissed away the tears that fell upon it, 
and held it to his beart, his lips, and to his brow 
with such passionate fondness? All this passed 
in a moment—for it was only a moment by chance 
the uncle had left them alone—but it was one of 
those moments which are an eternity to lovers; 
and yet, when they are past, seem still less than 
amoment. In that instant he knew, or at least, 
he thought, that he was beloved by Chiara. Oh! 
exquisite, rapturous thought! with what a buoy- 
ant step and haopy eye he returned home that 
day! and to what a depth of despair he fell at 
the disappointment that awaited him! Who 
was this cavalier, so magnificent in his wealth 
and power, yet so mysterious in his actions ? He 
exhausted himself with a thousand wild conjec- 
tures; but still the end of them all was, that 
Chiara’s heart was not for him—that she had 
deceived him; yet what had she said to deceive 
him? Nothing—and yet every thing. He dashed 
to the ground and trampled under foot the purse 





of gold the cavalier had left. “ Deceived too in 
him, who, in spite of his mystery, I thought my 
friend! Base;sordid mind, to think to repay me 
with gold for what is dearer to me than a thou- 
sand worlds! He shall return it. I will seek 
him thropgh the world till I find my Chiara’s 
image. . That, at least, will not betray me—that 
shall be my consolation—that shall still smile on 
me. Alas! what dol say? it smiles on him’now 
as she does.” 

There was nowmore peace for the young }.e- 
onzio; he passed the night in feverish agitation, 
and the morning: bronght no repose to his trou- 
bled spirit! He determined to Jeave nothing 
undone to find out the retreat of the mysterious 
cavalier, and cause him to restore the picture; 
butin what way to discover that retreat he was 
totally ata loss. The cavalier had arrived ina 
plain carriage ; and when he returned, Giannet- 
to thought not of tracing it. Perhaps he would 
come again, but to await that was intolerable. 
He must pursue him; and where would he be 
more likely #2 mcet or hear of him than at the 
count’s? Chiara must havé known of his arrival 
even if it were possible he had not yét discovered 
the place of her abode. He remembercd now, 
with an additional pang of self-@ecusation for his 
carelessness, that he had left a card with Count 
Degli Orsini’s name and place of abode on his 
table, which, together with the pieture, was gone 
when he returned. He might thus have unwit- 
tingly furnished a clue to the discovery of Chia- 
ra, if, as he hardly dared to hope, the pursuit of 
the cavalier were unwelcome to her. Ile then 
hastened towards the suburt where the Gount 
Degli Orsini dwelt. bis heart swelling with va- 
rious feelings, now of involuntary tenderness to- 
wards Chiara, all deceitful as he thought her, 
and now of indignation towards his friend; then 
again feclings more of sorrow than of anger 
came over him. What could he reproach them 
with? the cavalier for loving Chiara, when he 
felt in his own heart it was impossible to sce and 
not love her. And Chiara, if she had been tin- 
faithful, was it not rather the cavalier who had 
most right to complain? Still he must see Chia- 
ra; he must hear the explanation of these mystc- 
ries from her own lips. He hastened to Count 
Degli Orsini, with a feeling of desperation that 
made him look forward to his arriving there as 
the end of his intolerable suspense; le should 
then know his fate. How his heart beat as he 
turned dowh the unfrequented court-yard of the , 
house; he knocked at the door impatiently, but 
no one came for a length of time; he knocked 
again, and at last pushed open the door; finding 
it unfastened, he went up to the room in*which 
he usually found Degli Orsini and his niece sit- 
ting. Ne one was there, no servant in the ante- 
chamber, no sourid of a living creature about 
the house. The rooms were in con‘usion, as if 
there liad been “a hasty departure. Tlic books 
and some of the smaller furniture were gone, 
and thé rest feft in disorder. There was a lamp 
just expiring, that had been left burning all the 
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paper by it. Thepicture, the unfinished picture, 
was left, and near it had fallen a bouquet of roses 
and jessamine, how faded and withered, that 
Donna Chiara wore the day befure. One over- 
whelming idea took possession of Leonzio’s mind, 
and would not be repelled. Chiara had fled,and 
none could be the companion of her flight but 
the cavalier. He threw himself on a chair op- 
posite the picture, and gave himself up to the 
bitterness of grief. Suspense was at an end, 
and there seemed nothing for him but the dread- 
ful certainty. In the last four-and-twenty hours 
how many changes had taken place in his feelings; 
one moment raised to the highest pinnacle of 
felicity, a felicity he had hardly dreamed he might 
dare to hope; the next an overwhelming and 
sudden calamity, overthrowing all his bright 
visions, and that by the concurrence of two per- 
sons whom he had never thought of together, 
though now he recollected thé cavalier’s glowing 
descriptions of his unknown fair one, and won- 
dered at his blindness, that, on seeing Chiara, he 
should fancy for a moment there could be two in 
the world like the cavalier’s Donna and his 
Chiara. Hedid not make all those reflections 
then; he threw himself on the chair, and re- 
mained with his: eyes fixed on the seat Chiara 
used to occupy, in a stupor of grief. He knew 
not how long he continued in this state: at length 
the faded flowers attracted his eye; he took 
‘them up, and a tear, a bitter tear, fell on their 
withered leaves ; it revived him to consciousness 
and to himself. In lifting up the bouquet, he 
found it had concealed a letter addressed to him- 
self, in Chiara’s own hand-writing. It need not 
be told with what trembling anxiety Leonzio 
broke the seal, or how often and how rapturously 
he kissed the precious characters. 


DONNA CHIARA TO MESSER LEONZIO GIORDANO. 


** Long as I have been the sport of fortune, 
and the child of grief, I did not think to have had 
this to bear, to be betrayed where I had placed 
my surest trust on earth. I do not reproach you, 
Leonzio, I leave that to your own heart; even 
now I cannot bring my mind to understand the 
dreadful certainty that it is you who have been 
allthis time planning my destruction. Your at- 
tempts now to find out my retreat will be una- 
vailing. . We shall never meet again, never! I 
repeat, I will not reproach you, but I will tell 
you what you have done. You have not perhaps 
—I hope-you have not—any idea how deeply you 
havéwronged me; you never can know entirely, 
because you nevér can know what it is to love 
as [have done—to love as I have loved you. I 
blush not to make this confession now, it is for 
you to blush, that.could so deceive me. Young 
as I am, I had found so Jittle in this world to at- 
tach me to it, that I looked forward with hope 
and joy to the period when [I should renounce 
it entirely, and bind myself by.my vows to a life 
of heavenly meditations, and peace and happi- 
ness; my thoughts and hopés were fixed on 
heaven, till I saw you; then.it was I first felt 
there was something to be regretted im the world. 





This feeling was, at first, undefined and uncer- 
tain. I was troubled and perplexed in my me- 
ditations and prayers; I could not as before re- 
tire to my closet, and shut out all the world 
from my thoughts; there were feelings that pur- 
sued me, and an image that haunted me even in 
the inmost sanctuary of my own heart; I could 
not escape from it. I sighed not now for the 
peace of my cloister; I was become worldly- 
minded, and yet it was not the world I sighed 
for; 1 knew not what I wished ; all my prospects 
seemed changed, and I had no hope for the fu- 
ture; still there were moments when | enjoyed 
the present, and thought neither‘ef my former 
days of peace, now gone, nor my future hopes, 
now changed; those moments were when I was 
with you; they were worth all I had lost of peace 
and hope. I confess it toyou now; thishumilia- _ 
tion is the least of what I deserve; already arey 
my sins visited upon me; may that heavens 
have so grievously offended enable me to bear 
the chastisement inflicted! Oh! any thing but 
this I could have borne without repining. I had 
vainly and impiously set up in my heart an idol, a 
human idol—fondly I worshipped it, forgot for it 
my vows, my prayers, my hopes, every thing !— 
that idol was thine image, Leonzio—a fair image 
of virtue and goodness. It has been rooted up, 
and torn from my heart, by the discovery of thy 
perfidy :—it was not thee, but the creation of my 
own fancy I loved: that is destroyed—but with 
its destruction, my heart, my souls left desolate. » 
O Leonzio! I would paint to you what I was— 
persecuted and helpless, yet having a ‘peace 
within that set me above ail worldly persecutions 
—cauldest thou see me as I am, as thou bast made 
me, desolate, despairing, with the light that was 
within me turned to darkness—thou, even thou, 
wouldest pity the wretched 
Curara.” 

On the evening of Leonzio’s last visit to Count 
Degli Orsini, Chiara was leaning over the bal- 
cony, half concealed by the blinds, watching the 
last glimpse she could catch of his figure ase 
turned up the long quiet street, when she Ob- 
served an old monk, with tottering steps seem- 
ingly trying with his staff to grope his way up to 
the gate of the court-yard. Her compassion was 
awakened and her curiosity somewhat excited: 
as he seemed approaching the door of the house, 
she spoke to him from the balcony, and asked 
what was his errand. - The old man did not look 
up, but with his head still more buried” in his 
cowl, lifted up his hands towards her, crying, 
“ Carita, carita, in nome Dio carita!?’ At this 
appeal Chiara retreated from the window for her 
purse, and sent down by the servant some money. 
She went no more to the window, but was sur- 
prised by the servant returning to tell her; in a 
whisper, that the mendicant monk wished to 
speak to her alone on something that might be 
of importance. The count was at the other end 
of the room, and observed not what was passing. 
Chiara hastily rose and went into the corridor 
where the monk awaited her. “What would 
you witb me, Padre?” said Chiara, 
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“ We are not alone,” said the monk, pointing 
to an open door. 

“TI cannot wait; if it is any thing in which I 
can assist you, speak it here.” 

“ Alas! Bella Signora, what can you fear? I 
have a tale of distress, indeed, but it must be for 
your private. ear ;-it is a case of life and death; 
you can speak the word, and—” 

Chiaratrembled involuntarily, and Jed the way 
toamapartment.on the ground floor. The monk 
shut the door carefully, and then remained some 
time silent, and at length kneeled at the feet of 
Chiara, in: an attitude of the deepest veneration. 

** Padre, rise, I beseech you,” said the Jady. 
“Ttis not toa sinner like me, that a holy man 
should bend the knee : speak, what is it I can do 
for you ?” 


The monk still. remained prostrate: ‘‘ Signo- 


ra,” at length said-he, “I ask of you life, ay, 
more than life, happiness; speak the word, for 
never will I rise till yougrant my request. How 
long have I sought for this moment, and sought 
for you and have not found you! Lady, you 
know what I would ask—look on me!” 

He had thrown off his cowl and hood. He re- 
sumed his natural voice, which no longer trem- 
bled indeed with age, but with the agitatien of 
youthful passion. . She uttered a cry of sstinish- 
ment and alarm, and rushed towards the door. 
“ Again, again art- thou there, destroyer? whi- 
ther shall I flee from thy persecutions? why wilt 
thou not leave me in peace ?” 

“ Oh, call them, not. persecutions!” said the 
cavalier, for it was himself; ‘‘ or, rather say any- 
thing, anything, so that I hear once more the 
sound. of ythat. heavenly voice. Reproaches, 
themselves, sound sweet to me from your lips. 
Stay!” continued. he, forcibly detaining her, as 
she was attempting to leave the room; ‘I have 
not sought you so long, to leave you again ata 
word and a sign, as I have done: hear me, only 
hear me.’’...., 

** Leave me, leave me!”’ said Chiara. 
notte detain me: my uncle, my—”’ 

He held. her hands firmly, but gently, in his 
own, while he still continued on his knees before 
her...‘ Hear me, Donna Chiara,’ said the ca- 
valier;.“ nay, you shall hear me. 1 come not 
now. to, persuade, but to convince; I come not a 
suppliant, but a penitent, a sincere, but almost a 
despairing peniter.t. Chiara, I have sought you 
thus long and rest!essly, and you see that no re- 
treat, no flight can hide you from me. There is 
no place I,would not penetrate and search to 
find you; you cannot escape me—you. know my 
power, my influence, the number of my agents. 
If I spoke the word, nothing you could do or say 
could be of any avail: you are mine. Nay, 
turn not pale, lady; I only tell you what I coudd 
do. [have offered you riches, power, splendour, 
liberty, and, above. all, a heart devoted to you for 
ever—a heart that many a proud dame would not 
have spurned as you have. You have even pre- 
ferred to.all this a living death, a cloister ; you 
would give wp all this world’s present joys fora 
chimera, an uncertainty, anda superstition, I 
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could say much, I have said much, on this sub- 
ject;~but this is not what I asky~ Chiara, I offer 
you my hand, my liberty, which 1 have sworn 
never) to give to any woman’s keeping. You, 
yowalone, Chiara, have overcome all my repug- 
nance; you would not of my love, of my vows. I 
again repeat it, Chiara—you are in my power; 
but, but.l.am more in your’s.” 

The cavalier had no need to retain Chiara’s 
hands ; they fell cold and motionless by her side, 
and she stood before him like a statue, as he pro- 
ceeded.. She knew the extraordinary person 
before her; she knew his rank, and more than 
rank, she knew the extent of his power, and the 
mysterious, fearful influence he possessed. She 
knew the extent of the sacrifice he was making, 
the sexalted dignity he offered her. She was 
silent,she remained long silent, and he hoped 
everything. ~ He again took her passive hand. 
“ Chiara vita mia, speak to me, or rather speak 
not;and I will believe your silence. You donot 
reject me; lead me this moment to your uncle. 
I will inform him of the change in our prospects.’” 

He took her hand and raised it to his lips;»she 
burst from him, and without speaking, ran up 
the stairs to the apartment where she had left 
her uncle. 
before him, raised her clasped hands towards 
him—*‘ Save me, dear uncle?#*do not condemn 
me,” she exclaimed at length, and sexe es: 
relieved her suffering heart. Safe His 

The old count had not time to recov 
his surprise at this unexpected scene, when the: 
cavalier, with his monkish dress ing about 


him, followed Chiara into the room, and’ stood™ 


before him. There was about him that ineffable 
pride of high dignity that could not kneel; but be 
held out his hands towards Chiara kneeling at 
her uncle’s feet, and looked at the count with an 
air of appeal and supplication, as if to join bis 
prayers with her’s. Yet still there was triumph, 
a “laughing devil” in his eye, that exulted in 
seeing Chiara, the proud Chiara, humbled for 
him; for his sake, who had often knelt in vain to 
her. 

He stood there enjoying his exultation for @ 
moment, in too great happiness-to break -the 
silence. Chiara’s continued agonized sobs at 
length roused him. 

** Count-Degli Orsini,’ said: he, “ cothole your 
niece: she asks but a word from you—TI ask: but + 
for a word. Make us happy—make her mine.” 

Degli Orsini rose with his habitualrespect to 
high rank, but with a countenance flashing with 
indignation. ‘* What, are we not at peace here? 
take our lives since they are in your water but 
cme to insult us thus.” 

“+ Piano, piano, amico mio,” said the cibeliens 
“ hear me, hear your niece.” +: 

Ghiara still kept-her arms clasped round her 
uncle.as if for protection: +‘ Oh hear him not! 
listento him not! think of'my despair, my dear 
uncle.’’.... 

“ She raves,” said the cavalier; “ excess of j joy 
haaitemned. her brains Count Degli Orsini, in 
one wordt offer to Donna Chiara my hand; yow 


She threw herselfpon her knees® 
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know how much that sacrifice implies. I ask 
but your consent; sée Chiara at your feet; can 
you resist her tears, her supplications added to 
mine?” 

“ Do I hear aright,” said the count, “or is it a 
dreain. You, you the busband of my Chiara! 
Impossible! and can she doubt my acquiescence? 
my dezr Chiara, what can you fear ?” 

Chiara rose, and stood erect and proudly “ se- 
vere in youthful beauty.” 

“1 did fear,” my uncle, “ I did fear your ac- 
quiescence; more I feared your commands that 
I should consent; but no, you are too kind, too 
prond to suffer me to think for a moment of such 
an alliance, such a humiliation; for so I should 
consider an union with a man, however exalted 
in ranix, who has ever dared to ask that I should 
be his on any other terms.” 

Iler bright dark eyes flamed, and h r cheeks 
glowed with enthusiasm as she said this. The 
cavalier was for a moment struck dumb with 
surprise. 

“ What,” said he at length, “ what can this 
mean ? is there ary thing else besides virtue that 
is powerful enough to resist me? Cold-hearted, 
crtel Chiara, is it that you hate me so much, that 
misery and poverty, every thing scems prefer- 
able, to all that life can offer of dehght with me? 
I had funtly thought it was only that chimera 
you call virtue, which stood in the way of my 
happiness; but now that is removed, I find you 
as far from me as ever.” IHlis eye glanced on 
the unfinished portrait—* Ha!” said he, * ano- 
ther portrait! what means this? surely this is the 
work of Giordano—Has he been unfaithful to 
m.!” 

It was now Chiara’s turn to listen in breathless 
as onisliment. 

“TL, onzio Giordano! do you know him then?” 

“ You know him, signora, it seems: has he 
teen here, kas he taken that portrait? He 
prin’e! for me that inestimable portrait, for 
w ich I shall never be able sufficiently to repay 
him. Did he take it with your consent, and from 
lie?” 

Chiara turned deadly pale; she pressed her 
hands to her forehead, and felt as if bewildered 
by the new and unexpected suspicions that 
crowded on her mind. 

“ Was Messer Leonzio then an emissary of 
yours?” said the count, for Chiara could not 
8, eak. 

“ He is my friend, count; it was through him I 
discovered your retreat: I at least thought him 
my friend; if he has not”—and his eyes flashed 
and his lips quivered as he said it; “if he has 
betrayed me,and stolen the heart when I only 
told him to steal the countenance—If it were so, 
if it were possible—” and he paced the apartment 
w th hasty strides. 

* Do you suppose it possible, then, that the 
proud daughier of the Castelli, that my niece 
could so far -condescend for an instant, as to 
think of an artist like Giordano?” said the count. 

The cavalier answered hi . 
had sunk ou a chair pale on Wie ae 

er 





illustrious suitor, ber uncle, her fears, her anxi- 
ety, every thing had disappeared from her mind, 
Leonzio unfaithful, a minister, an agent to the 
licentious pursuits of the cavalier, sent by him to 
ensnare ber! he whom she had thought the per- 
sonification of all nobleness and virtue, he, an 
emissary of vice! Where then-was virtue to be 
found on earth, if its semblance could be so 
counterfeited? Powerful, mysterious man,every- 
where his agents surrounded her, everywhere 
persecuted her; where could she eseape from 
him, where from herself, her misery? They 
spoke to her, ber uncle, her lover, but she heard 
them not—she answered them not: plunged.in a 
stupor of despair, she could not think, she could 
not combine the circumstances of her unhappy 
fate, she could only feel L-eonzio was a deceiver. 

* Addio, Vita mia, I shall return to-morrow !” 
were the words that awakened her from her 
trance, and the cavalier kissed her cold hand as 
he departed. She felt the necessity of exerting 
herself, and the words J shall return to-morrow, 
sounded in her ear like a knell. 

The old count had gone to conduct their illus- 
trious visitor to the door; when he returned, he 
went up to his niece, and could not conceal the 
joy and exultation of his heart. “ Well, Chiara 
ma,” said he, * no more tears and misery now— 
this is indeed a triumph of beauty and virtue! 
who would have thought it possible! what hap- 
piness, Principessa mia !” 

** My dear uncle, do not call me so—do not 
grieve me with your joy. Listen to me; be not 
offended with your poor Chiara; you have been 
a father to me,and never yet have controlled my 
inclinations, never contradicted me im anything. 
I have hitherto brought you nothing*but misery 
and disasters; for, but for me, to save me from 
the pursuit of a libertine, you would not. have 
been forced to leave your native country, to 
conceal yourself in holes and corners, andlive 
like a banished man. I never can»repay the 
debt of gratitude I owe you, never! .You.ask 
me to repay it with my life, and perhaps I ought 
not to hesitate; but dear uncle, wild you require 
such a sacrifice of me? I feel I cannot liye if 
you force me to marry that person, whose very 
name I dare not breathe, lest some of his secret 
and all-powerful agents should be near to hear 
it. Speak, uncle,do you require this sacrifice 
of me?” 

** My child, you know not what you say or 
what you refuse. There is no woman, not only 
in Italy, but in all Europe, who would for a mo- 
ment hesitate; and do you call it a sacrifice?” 

‘“ To me it is a sacrifice of honour, of virtue, 
and of pride; it will be one of life. I feel it—but 
nevertheless, if you will, I must submit.” 

‘“* But his wife, Chiara, think of that! he asks 
you to be his wife!” 

“ Uncle, [ have not seen much of the world, 
but all that 1 have seen is deceitful and faith- 
less,” 

If Leonzio can be a betyayer, she might have 
added, who is there that we can trust2, This 
thought only rose te her lips in a deep but sup- 
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pressed sigh. She continued: ‘“ How are we 
sure this is not some new artifice of the cava- 
lier? Is it likely that I, a subject, though of 
noble blood, could presume to suppose he would 
choose me, and raise me to his dignity? Then 
even if he were sincere, his principles—would 
you make me the companion of such a man ?— 
No, better were it to be immured in the darkest 
and most lonely cell of some obscure convent, 
where he will never find me out—where I may 
meet with no false friends to betray me into his 
power.” 

“ Chiara, do with me as you will: if you really 
would reject this briiliant alliance—but | do not 
see the possibility. We cannot resist him—I 
dare not refuse; you know his powe:, and you 
also know that he is restrained by no principle.” 

** And is it to such a man you would see me 
united! Oh,dear uncle, let us fly while there is 
yet time; he will be here to-morrow, and I fee! 
with you to refuse him openly would be but to 
provoke further persecution; flight is our onl) 
resource. This time it will be unexpected. | 


think 1 have a plan to elude his vigilance, and a 
retreat that will be secure: you shall return to 
our beautiful Venice. It was from thence indced 
we were obliged to fly to this place, and I think 
he will for that reason be less likely to pursue us 
thither.” 

“ Strange girl, you lead me as you will; but if 


you seek to elude him, there is no place so secure 
as aconvent; the veil will at least protect you 
from Lim. Till now you have always been im- 
ploring my consent to this retreat from the 
world... I now think it is the best thing that re- 
mains for you; it would be selfish in me to with- 
hold. my consent to it any longer. Alas! how 
shall | spare you in my cld age!”’ 

Chiara blushed deep!y, and replied— Dear 
uncle, I do not think of it; 1 dare not think of 
it now. ~ Alas! there is indeed nothing in this 
troubled world to attract me, or to hold me but 
you.” She blushed still deeper as she said this; 
she felt she was not expressing her real senti- 
ments. ‘ Bat still, uncle, I cannot leave it with- 
out some preparation, and some more decided 
vocation for.a monastic life. We will talk of 
this hereafter, but now we must think of onr 
preparation for flight. How can I sufficiently 
thank you, dearest uncle, for your indulgence 
towards me. Heaven grant that 1 may no more 
involve you in my misfortunes.” 

Every thing was in readiness at the dawn of 
day for their departure. Chiara took no rest, 
the only rest she found for her distracting 
thoughts was in bodily activity and exertion : 
she was in a fever of mental excitement; she 
was under the influence of two opposing powers. 
She thought of Leonzio, Leonzio the betrayer, 
and a despairing chill came over her whole fa- 
culties ; she cared not what became of her in the 
world: her hands fell powerless by her side, she 
wished only to be left to her bitter grief. Then 
-would the words sound in her ear, ** 1 shall re- 
turn to-morrow,’ and she would start up with 
awakened energy to fresh exertion, with the 





feeling that there was yet a misfortune to dread 
beyond what she had already suffered. Some- 
times she thought she would wish to see Leonzio 
once more, and reproach him with his perfidy. 
Then again she saw before her his bright open 
countenance, that looked sg much like Heaven; 
his fine thoughtful brow. and his sunny smile— 
was it possible he could be adeceiver? Yet it 
was so; there was no room for doubt. He had 
painted her portrait only to give it to his hated 
employer; he had done this for gain—he had 
betrayed to him their place of abode. She could 
not, however, leave the house, ‘without letting 
him see the extent of the wrongs he had done 
her. She wrote to him. She doubted not he 
would return the next day exulting in his suc- 
cessful villany. She felt humbled to the dust by 
such a confession; but she felt it must reach his 
heart and his conscience to know how deeply he 
had betrayed her, how deeply she had loved him. 
She felt it a sort of penance she deserved, for 
suffering him to usurp so much of a heart and 
mind she had wished to dedicate to her God. 
With these bitter despairing feelings she wrote 
the before-mentioned letter, and placed it where 
the person to whom it was addressed seized it 
with such rapturous avidity. : 

There was a brilliant fete given at Venice 
during the Carnival by one 6f the principal no- 
bles, and as the company were maskedjand the 
greatest liberty reigned at the time, the number 
of those that went far exceeded those why were 
invited. 

Magnificent halls and suits of rooms were 
opened, and there was music. dancing, light con- 
verse and games: you would have thought from 
the happy sounds and gay pageantry, not a feel- 
ing was there admitted but joy and revelry. 
Yet there was many a gay mask covering a sad 
countenance; and there was intrigue, and hatred, 
and jealousy, and envy, under many a gay gar- 
ment. Among all the revellers, there was one 
mask who seemed to take no part in what 
was going on. He wandered about from one 
apartment to another like a restless spirit; he 
spoke to none, sought none, and seemed inte- 
rested in nothing. 

It was Leonzio Giordano, this restless wan- 
derer. *“ Why am | here?” said he to himself, 
“in this revelry? what have I to do with it? 
Yet, what have I to do elsewhere? My life_is 
passed in seeking what, if found, would be per- 
haps but bitterness and misery to me!” . He 
sighed deeply, and his sigh was echoed by some 
one behind him; he started, turned round, and 
found it proceeded from a masked lady who was 
hanging on the arm of an old man. © They had 
both ample domino robes, whose folds ‘were 
drawr over them studiously ‘concealing their 
figures. They were standing in a recess of a 
window near Leonzio, and seemed to take as 
little part in the revelry as he did. ‘These three 
masks were not allowed long to remain undis- 
turbed- A young dancer and his partner came 
into the recess, and after some of the common 
conversation usual on such occasions in Venice, 
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as well as elsewhere, their attention was forcibly 
arrested by the conversation they involuntarily 
heard pass between the dancers. 

“Is it true,” said the lady, “ that the Prince 
di Castiglione is here to-night? He must have 
returned very suddenly to Venice—it was but 
the other day he was at Rome.” 

“It is difficult,” returned her partner, “ to 
account for his movements, and to say where he 
is, and where he is not: he seems to have the 
faculty of ubiquity.” 

“TI know not how it is he obtains such power 
over every ome that approaches him; but I 
know,” said the lady, “I would give the world to 
see him; they say he is the handsomest man in 
all Venice, and quite irresistible.” 

“Too much so,” said the young man; “ his 
power seems. to be unbounded. If we lived in 
the days of sorcery and magic, one should be 
tempted to suspect he had other agents besides 
those he employs. These are, however, power- 
ful enough for any purposes of his. He has been 
known to boast that he never met with the being 
he-could not conquer. It is well known that in 
his early youth he passed much of his time with 
the condottieri and banditti, and it is shrewdly 
suspected that; advanced to the highest dignities 
of the state as he is, it is to the influence he still 
hélds over them, or perhaps they over him, he 
owes much of his present mysterious power.” 

* Hush!” said the lady, “speak lower; no 
one ventures to breathe his name out of a whis- 
per, lest some of his myrmidons should be near.” 

* Or himeelf,”’ continued the young man; “ he 
delights in assuming all kinds of disguises ; and 
tocarry his point, either of revenge or intrigue, 
néither principles of good nor fear of evil will 


arrest him. Did you ever hear the story of 


Donna Chiara di Castelli?” 

“ Yes,” said the lady, “something of it; he 
introduced himself to her in some disguise, and 
persuaded her to marry him secretly, and then 
shut her up in a dungeon from which she es- 
caped—-” 

* No, no, that is not the right story,” inter- 
rupted the dancer; “he paid his addresses to 
her, as he had to every beauty in Venice, but 
with no success. It is singular that there should 
be such an infatuation about every one whom he 
approaches, that even the proud, the high-born 

uties of Venice seem to think it an honour 

her than a disgrace to listen to discourses 
from this man, which no other would have dared 
to addressto-them. Even the Doge’s daughter 
herself, they say—But to return to Donna Chi- 
ara: the’story is, that she alone resisted his elo- 
quence; whether for some more favoured lover, 
or her determined predilection for a convent, is 
not known. To elude his persecutions, she left 
Venice with her uncle; and the prince, more 
determined than ever in his pursuit, at last dis- 
covered her at Rome, and, finding her favour 
could not be obtained on any other oe eee 
to make her his wife.” 

‘*What! Princess di Castiglione! to share his 
unbounded wealth aud dower, and, above all, te 





have the glory of fixing the heart of sucha man? 
She did not refuse, surely?” 

“JT am afraid there are too many who would 
not, signora,” said the yeung man with an airof 
pique, “ but she did refuse, from what motives 
1 know not; but she again escaped from Rome, 
and the prince has not been able yet to discover 
her. It is said that his late excursion under the 
commission of the senate against the Condottieri, 
had not for its sole motive his zeal for the service 
of the State. “There is a singular story too of 
young Giordano, the celebrated painter, being 
employed by the prince to take Donna Chiara’s» 
portrait, and by that means giving him notice 4 ; 
her retreat, and—”’ 

“It is false! by Heavens, it is false!” aa 
claiming Leonzio, rushing forward, no longer 
able to contain himself at this recital in which he 
was so deeply interested ; he recollected himeelf, 
however, and said, with an effort at calmness, 
while his mask concealed the perturbation of his 
countenance, “ pardon me, signor; do you know 
the artist Giordano?” 

“ Only by his works, and my infinite regret» 
that for some reason or other his genius, which 
seemed to be of such surpassing promise, should 
have been suddenly extinguished. He studied 
at Rome, and there produced several fine works, 
but since that time he has never been heard of; 
and it is much:to be feared he may have shared 
the fate of many who have been subject either 
to the power or the revenge of the Prince di Cas- 
tiglione. 1 can scarcely believe that so.sublime 
a genius as his works demonstrated,can-be com- 
patible with the base mind of an emissary, to 
such purposes as those of the prince.. Do,you 
know aught of him, signor ?” 

‘“ He was my friend,” returned Leonzio: “ I 
knew him even as myself, but he is so changed 


within these few years, that 1 should scareely - 


know him, were I to meet him. He may be dead; 
he is at least dead to genius and the arts. ._What 
was before the height of his ambition and hopes, 


is now nothing to him. There are but two:things. 


he seeks in the world, and then he can die in 
peace. Revenge on the Castiglione, and justice 
from Donna Chiara.” 

“ What!” asked the young man, “ was it not 


then Giordano who betrayed her tothe prince?” » 


‘No, by my scul!—no, by my hopes of Hea- 


ven I would die a thousand deaths to save: her 


from him. But where is Castiglione?:he-is 


masked, and I cannot discover him in this crowd; » 


but I will find him, and he shall find—”. .. 

He was interrupted by the exclamation of the 
elder mask of the two who had also remained in 
the recess, as he attempted to support the lady 
toa window. She hung heavily on his arm, in- 
capable of moving, but with stili enough of con- 
sciousness to resist their attempts to take off her 
mask, that she might breathe more freely. “ Ob! 
let us go,” said she, faintly, but anxiously; “ 1 
am quite well, take me away from hence. Oh! 
why did you make me come?” _ That voice, 
faint as it was, had penetrated to the depths of 
Leonzio’s heart, every thing had disappeared 
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before him but Chiara, for it was, indeed, herself 
he saw before him. “ Chiara,” said he, spring- 
ing forward and taking her hand, “ Anima mia, 
have I found you?” 

“ Hush, bush !’’ said she wildly ; “ breathe not 
my name; he is here, he will hear you. But you 
have betrayed me to him once, have you not? 
You say you.have not... Oh! say it again; let 
me hear it from your lips, and I shall believe 
it!” 

Leonzio was pouring forth the most earnest 
protestations, the tenderest assurances. This 
moment had repaid him for all his sufferings; 
Chiara forgot her fears, her anxiety, her doubts, 
every thing in the delight of hearing again Le- 
onzio plead his love, his faithfulness; and the old 
count remained too much astonished at the sud- 
denness of this scene to attempt to interrupt it. 
It was interrupted at last by a voice too well 
known to all the party.: ‘That voice exclaimed 
in a tone half ironical, half triumphant, repeat- 
ing the words of Leonzio—* Chiara, anima mia, 
have I found you!” They all looked rotnd to 
see from whence that voice proceeded. But 
before a single movement could be made, Le- 
onzio and Chiara found themselves seized with- 
out a possibility of resistance, by a party of 
masks who had surrounded them during their 
unexpected and interesting recognition. Chiara, 
half fainting with surprise and térror, was un- 
able to speak. But Leonzio exclaimed wildly, 
“ Where is the prince, the cavalier? or by what- 
ever name he calls himself: what right has he to 
molest the free subjects of*Venice ?” 

“ The right of power,” said the same voice in 
a whisper close to his ear. 

They were by this time in thé street, or rather 
in a kind of garden belonging to the palace, 
which they must go through to arrive in the open 
street. All the masks retired at the command 
of one. It was the prince. Leonzio was the 
first that broke the silence: and it was with 
words of highdefiance towards Castiglione. The 
prince heard ‘him coolly, and then said, ** Pro- 
voke me not More; young man; you are in my 
powers" You*may learn by experience, better 
than you seem to know, what that power is. You 
have betrayed me—my friendship for you, my 
affection; more*than ever I felt before towards 
any manyyou ‘have betrayed. The treasure I 
hold, the dearest in a thousand worlds, you have 
stolen—the'heart of Donna Chiara. But-l for- 
give you; I am too happy now to gain thus un- 
expectedly what I have sought so long and fruit- 
lessly, to find roorn in my heart for aught but joy. 
Bat here; where [ may command,” conti he, 
turning to Chiara, “ here I am still a supplicant. 
You see;” continued he, “ Bel Idol mio, there is 
a fate that seems to frustrate all your schemes 
to avoid me. +I ask you again, 1 again repeat 
the solicitations I-made when we last met, and 
which you then did not seem so utterly to disre- 
gard. Speak—wilt thou be mine ?” 

“ Never,” said Chiara, “while I have life!” 

His lips quivered with concentrated rage as he 
said, “ Before you answer thus decidedly, where 





you have perhaps so little power to decide, sig- 
nora, let me ask you one question. Nothing, I 
am sure, but prepossession in favour of another, 
could choose the alternative of what I might do, 
to what | offer. Who but a madman would pro- 
voke the lion in his den, when with one word he 
might lead him to crouch at his feet. You love 
another, signora; answer me, is it Leonzio Gior- 
dano?” 

Chiara felt on her answer depended Leonzio’s 
fate as well as her own. She was silent a mo- 
ment, and Leonzivo, who had been scarce ablé to 
contro] his feelings during the prince’s speech, 
now advanced to Chiara: “‘ Lady,” said he, “an- 
swer him; say only that you do, let me hear it 
from your lips, and. I defy the whole world to 
wrest you from me.” 

“ Peace, Leonzio!” said the’ prince: “ you 
may defy the whole world, but: not me; at least 
not now. 1 speak but the word, and you are 
carried off to unknown dungeons. and distant 
fortresses, where you may languish out your 
days in silence and forgetfulness. Who is there, 
think you, would care what was become of the 
poor artist? Speak, Donna Chiara,” said.he, 
maliciously observing her change of, counte~ 
nance, ** would you grieve for his fate? or would 
you not, if it were in your power, avert it?” 

Chiara was aware that he sought only to force,’ 
an avowal of her sentiments ; she answered in a 
voice that she strove in vain to render calm: “I 
would do all in my power certainly, I would even 
die to save him, or any other of my fellow-crea- 
tures to whom life would be a more valuable gift 
than to me.” 

“ Ha! is it so?” returned the prince; “ does 
your Christian charity extend.so far? I am 
happy to have it in my power to do your bidding, 
His fate is in your hands; speak the word. It is 
not asked of you to sacrifice your life for him— 
only, only say you will be mine, and he is free; 
refuse me again, and——”’ 

“‘ No, no, never—impossible ! say not the word. 
I will die a thousand deaths rather,’’ exclaimed 
Leonzio.—* Prince, I know not by what right 
you thus dispose of our lives and inclinations. Is 
there no justice in the freeState of Venice? is 
there not a tribunal, or think you there is not an 
arm that will defend a helpless woman from thy 
threats? Nothing but the respect due to her 
presence has withheld me thus long; ‘but noe, 
defend thyself, and meet me as a man.’ 

His sword flashed in his hand, and his eye 
flamed with indignation as he threw himself upon 
the prince; but the latter stepped back, and in 
a moment the same masks, who were only at a 
little distance, again adwamced, seized, and dis- 
armed him. 

“ See now,” said the prince, “ the use of your 
resistance; see, Donna Chiara, how entirely you 
are both in my power.” 

Theré was a silence of a few minutes, and then 
Chiarathrew-herself at the feet of the prince. 
She stretched out lier clasped hands towards 
him; ‘her mask. had fallen off in her agitation: 
She raised her eyes streaming with tears to his 
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face—* Spare him, save him!” was all she could 
utter. 

“Yon consent then to be my wife? you are 
mine, beautiful, angelic Chiara, that you should 
kneel to me!” and he would have raised her, but 
she sank again on the ground, and cried out— 

“Oh! no, no, never! hear me, ask me any 
thing but that, and save him; but I cannot be 
yours. If it will satisfy you to bind myself never 
to be another’s, never to be his, I will gladly do 
so; but yours I cannot be.’ 

* You speak the word, then, for his fate. Le- 
onzio, it is not I, but Chiara, that decides your 
death.”’ 

*O that my death could save her from you, 
and i would covet it as the choicest blessing! 
Beloved Chiara, make that a condition, if indeed 
there is a spark of bonour or virtue. left in that 
tyrant’s breast—leave me to the direst fate he 
can invent; but stipulate that be place you in 
some sanctuary, where—” 

** Hold! and dictate not to the lady. 
you.that are to decide on both our fates, on 
whose breath we hang, keep not that humiliating 
posture; rise, rise, | beseech you.” 

But Chiara had no power to obey him: the 
conflicting anguish of the’ last few minutes had 
at length overcome her cnergy—she had fallen 
senseless at the fect of t!.e prince. 

* Barbarous tyrant, you have killed her! but 
in death she shall be mine!” and, with an effort 
almost superhuman, Leonziv tore himsclf from 


Signora, 


the grasp of his guards. snatched up the sense- 
less Chiara in his arms, and with the rapidity of 
lightning bad.rushed out of the garden, and had 
turned down a street before his pursuers Lad 
recovered sufficiently froin the surprise occa- 
sioned by the desperate and unexpected effort, 
to think of overtabing hin. Whether te had 
obtained too far an advance upon therm, or 
whether the prince might have deemed so public 
a pursuit imprudent, certain it,was, that, sur- 
prised at his own success, the young Leonzio 
found himself arrived at the sanctuary of San 
Giovanni, where he hastened to obtain assistance 
and securi'y for his beloved Chiara. 

The sun was justesetting behind the majestic 
Apennines, leaving streaks of gold light upon 
the thin clouds that rested on their summits; 
every thing around breathed of peace and beauty. 
That peace and beauty was felt as a relief to the 
party in a travelling carriage, which, from the 
fatigue of the horses, who seemed to have been 
urged to the utmost of their speed, was now 
obliged slowly to ascend the hill and give the 
travellers time to enjoy the tranquillity of the 
evening. 

* I am afraid, sigoor,’”’ said the postillion to one 
of the travellers, “ we shall not be able to get on 
to the next town with these horses. They are 
not fit for much more such hard driving.” 

* Is there no place then nearer where we can 
procure other horses?” eae” 

“ No, signor, but there is a small just 
on the borders of the forest we are ing to, 
where you might perhaps remain for the night; 





besides, signor, without an escort you would not 
They say 


like to go through the wood so late. 
these parts are infested with banditti.” 

‘Oh, never mind the banditti, uncle,” said 9 
sweet voice which could belong to no other than 
Donna Chiara, what we have to fear in being 
overtaken is far more dreadful than any ban- 
ditti.” 

“ But if we were to meet any of them and they 
detain us? I think, my dear Chiara, we had 
better make up our minds to remaia bere for to- 
night, and ask for accommodation at the cone 
vent; you will be safe there ; you cannot conceal 
from me that you are almost overcome with the 
fatigue of our hurried journey. We travelled al} 
last night, and surely we are far enough now 
from pursuit; we shall soon arrive at Liverna, 
and then. once embarked for Marseilles, we shall 
at last be safe and happy, non e vero Chiaring 
mia?’ 

A deep sigh was Chiara’s only answer. Alas} 
in leaving Italy, if she left behind the causes of 
her disquietude, she left also every hope of hap» 
piness. Leonzio, to whose courage and affection 
she owed her present safety, whom she had but 
just discovered so worthy of her love and grati- 
tude, she had parted with for ever. The count, 
though he acknowledge‘ their obligations to bim, 
could not so far forget his aristocracy as to think 
for a moment of an artist as a Lusband for his 
niece. Chiara, worn out by so many months of 
suffering and anxiety, submitted in silent des 
pondency. They had met so unexpectedly and 
parted again so suddenly, she could hardly re- 
cover from the stupefaction of her faculties, but 
the more vividly her recollection returned, the 
more keenly she felt her misery. 

* We remain, then, at the convent to-night,’ 
suid she. “ Heaven grant that we may not be 
overtaken before morning ?” 

** Never fear, child; if we are surprised it will 
be by the banditti, for the prince will never trace 
our route. And what if he did? Chiara, I con- 
fess I think I indulge your whims too much, in 
suffering you to refuse the prince. . As to that 
Giordano, I certainly ought to have known better 
than to allow so handsome a young man.and you 
to sit jooking at each other so many hours in the 
day. I cannot wonder at it: if hesvere but toble, 
he would be every thing I could wish.” 

Chiara sighed again and they relapsed into 
silence. “I wish,” said the count, at length, 
“* we had an escort, I do not half like that strange 
courier, (we have only him.) and though he looks 
fierc ugh with his dark eyebrows and mus- 
tachi observe he never looks at one in the 
face; see now how he is riding and trying to look 
into the carriage.” 

“Can you doubt him for a moment, dear 
uncle ?’’ said Chiara, “ when he wasso strongly 
recommended by ——” She faltered, and a faint 
blush tinged ber pale cheeks as she pronounced 
the name of Giordano. 

There was certainly something singular in the 
deportment of the man; and the recollection of 
her former unjust suspicions of Leonszio’s faith 
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crossed her mind more than once when she con- 
sidered his strong recommendation of the courier. 
The evening was so fine that Chiara proposed 
to her uncle to walk on the side of the road to- 
wards the convent, both for the sake of relieving 
the. horses, and to enjoy the evening air more 
freely. He assented, but was soon fatigued, and 
wished to return to the carriage; while Chiara, 
who felt herself revived and invigorated by the 
air and exercise, obtained permission to extend 
her walk, and the courier, Pascal, yas enjoined 
to remain hear her as a protection and guard. 
He led his horse and walked close behind her. 
They were in sight of the little monastery which 
rose on the ‘side of the forest, with its humble 
turrets and spire contrasting with the bold, ma- 
jestic mountains behind. Chiara looked at it as 
on a spot where there was at least peace to be 
found, if not happiness, and she was half inclined 
to wish to take up her abode there for the rest 
of her days. Buther heart was no longer sufli- 
ciently her own to hope yet to dedicate it to 
Heaven. She feli she was yet too much attached 
to the world, and that attachment to the world, 
in the person of Leonzio,she could not even wish 
to conquer. 
She was interrupted in this reverie by a voice 
that made her start: it was the voice of Leonzio. 
‘She looked round, and there was no one near 
her but the courier Pascal. She walled on, 
and concluded it must be her own imagination, 
that, so impressed with his image, had converted 
every sound into the voice of Leonzio. They 
. had by this"time lost sight of the carriage; it 
grew darker, and she quickened her steps, and 
in’ hér haste, treading on a loose stone, sprained 
her ankle. She was forced for a moment to stop 
from ‘the pain; when she tried to procecd, she 
foutié herself unable to walk without the aid of 
the courier, who eagerly offered his arm to sup- 
port her, which she was obliged to accept. She 
fel( his'arm tremble beneath her slight weight as 
she’ leatiéd@ on it, but he spake not a word of 
civility, thowgh*she could not help fancying his 
manner was very different from that of a com- 
mon domestic: She wished she were in the 
carriage again as she found herself alone with 
her "strance companion, and her foot became 
more and more painful as she walked. Her 
alarm incréased by the strange manner of her 
servant, who, as if involuntarily, caught the 
hand that résted on his arm, and pressed it to his 
heart. 


“Good Heavens, Pascal!” said she, in the | 


greatest alarm. 

** Be not alarmed, dearest, best ved!” 
said he, at length supporting her in his arms; 
“though forbidden by your uncle to accompany 
you, 1 could not let you go without protection. 
In this disguise 1 intended to have concealed 
myself, till 1 saw you safely embarked. Chiara, 
will you forgive your own Leonzio !” 

It is needless to say that the lady was no longer 
80 much offended at the tender attentions of her 
supposed domestic, nor was she in such haste to 
overtake the carriage: They walked on slowly, 








discoursing on their future plans and prospects, 
nor heeded they the deepening gloom of the even- 
ing. They were now almost at the gate of the 
convent, and a sudden turn of the road brought 
them close to the count’s travelling carriage, 
when, what was the terror and dismay of Chiara 
to see it surrounded by a trocp of banditti. 

The robbers must have supposed the carriage 
was only by accident separated from its escort, 
which could not be far distant, by the silence and 
caution of their movements; for when Chiara 
arid the supposed couri.r came within sight, it 
was tuo near for either party to attempt a retreat. 
Leonzio’s first thought was to conceal Chiara 
and defend her, but she cried out— 

* My uncle! oh! what is become of him; they 
will murder him. Do not think of me, go and see 
what is become of _him—yet stay, Leonzio, they 
will kill you—stay !”’ 

They had, however, on perceiving Chiara, left 
the carriage and advanced towards her, a8 shé 
clung tremblingly to Leonzio’s arm for protec- 
tion, who put himself in a posture of defence. 
They appeared to approach, however, with nd 
hostile intentions, and the foremost of the band 
advancing, said— 

** Signora, there is no cause for alarm; and 
resistance, you see, would be useless; your cou- 
rier, there, might have saved himself the troublé 
of drawing his sword. The old gentleman ig 
the carrivge is quite safe, as well as his gold and 
jewels. You, 1 presume, are the jewel we seek.” 

He dismounted from his horse, and wou!d have 
seized Chiara’s hands to drag her away; but 
Leonzio struck him down with his sword, and 
having made good a retreat towards a niche in 
the garden-wall of the monastery, in which he 
placed Chiara, he continued to defend her with 
the most desperate courage against the numbers 
that assailed him; while she, more dead tian 
alive, supported herself with her arins round a 
stone statue of St. Ursula, that was placed in the 
niche, and hid her face from the sight of this 
dreadful scene. Three of the robbers had fallen 
before the deadly stroke of Leonzio, and the rest 
began to retreat; when another party of horse- 
men advanced from a turn*in the road, and one 
of them furiously galloped towards the spot, cry= 
ing out in a voice that made the heart of Chiara 
die within her—** Caitiffs, villains, stand off!— 
Leave that lady, and at vour peril lift another 
hand.” It was the voice of Castiglione. 

The unconcern with which the robbers obey- 
ed his voice, and the opportune rencontre, 
convinced Leonzio thet their implacable enemy 
had concerted the whole plan of the attack and 
rescue. His arm doubly nerved by indignation; 
he sprang upon the prince, who had dismounted 
from his horse, and a deadly strife ensued. It 
was not of long duration: the weapon of Cas- 

ight ad pierced Leonzio’s faithful heart, 
without motion at the feet of Chi- 

was one deep, struggling groan; he 

7 Mame, and all was over. There 

silence, a horrible pause: then a 

shriek wild, piercing, and long, broke from the 
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agonized Chiara. She threw herself on the life- 
less body of her defender in passionate grief; 
then, as if a sudden hope came over her, she 
seemed to wait in terrible silence if there was 
yet any sign of life. It was the awful silence 
of agony—every one respected it; she pressed 
her lips to his, she laid her hand on his heart, 
there was no beating; his fine countenance, 
beautiful even in death, lay there white and still 
under the glancing moonbeams. She gazed on 
him with the fixed calmness of despair ; and then 
turned towards the prince, who—not having 
known Leonzio in this disguise, and in all his 
threatenings meaning rather to terrify Chiara 
into compliance, than any real harm to her lover 
—remained motionless with surprise and horror. 
“ Look there,” said she, “‘ destroyer! behold thy 
work, and be satisfied that thou hast destroyed 
us both. I am in thy power, if thou wilt, for my 
life; behold the Princess di Castiglione!” And 
with: these words she burst into a wild, unna- 
tural, and fearful laugh, that struck horror into 
allypresent. The prince had not foreseen this 
tragical conclusion to what he looked on only as 


an adventure of gallantry, and was shocked and ' 





——. 


grieved at what hadi happened, “To! think of 
soothing or comforting Chiara he felt would be 
impossible; he felt he ‘could never behold her 
without the recollection of the death of Leonziop 
and she—could she ever behold him without 
horror? He gave orders to his people, the rob- 
bers having dispersed, to take charge of her and 
the count to the Ursuline monastery, and then 
he returned to Venice. 

Poor Chiara! The intense agony of that hour, 
together with her previous anxiety and suffering, 
threatened soon to curtail her earthly miseries. 
Her senses had forsaken her; and in the delirium 
of a fever, brought on by the sudden shock of 
grief; she fancied every one who approached her 
a Castiglione, and that she was defending the life 
of Leonzio from his sword.. They were obliged 
to use force to tear her from the dead body: and 
when at last the unremitting eare and attentions 
of the Ursuline sisters had restored her to health, 
she felt no inclination to leave their humble roof, 
Leonzio was buried in their chapel, and Chiara 
passed a few more years in weeping and praying 
over his tomb, and then her gentle-spirit fled for 
ever. 
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Wauenre shall we make her grave? 

Oh! where the wild flowers wave 
In this free air! 

Where shower and singing bird 

Midst the young leaves are heard— 
There—lay her there! 


Harsh was the world to her— 
Now may sleep minister 
Balm for each ill: 
Low on sweet natore’s breast. 
Let the meek heart find rest, .. 
Deep, deep and still! 


Murmur, glad waters by! 
Faint gales with happy sigh, 
Come wandering o'er 
That green ang mossy bed, 
Where, on a gentle head, 
Storms beat no more! 


What theugh for her in vain, 
Falls now the bright spring rain, 
Plays the soft wind; 
Yet still, from where she lies, 
Should blessed breathings rise, 
Gracious and kind! 


Therefore let song and dew 
Thence in the heart renew 
Life's vernal glow! 
And o’er that holy earth 
Scents of the violet’s birth 
Still come and go! 


Oh! then where wild flowers wa 
Make ye her mossy grave, 
In the free air ! 
Where shower and singing bird | 
Midst the young leaves are heard— 
There, lay her there! 








From the Messiah. 
OUR LORD'S FIRST MIRACLE. 


BY ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 


Bot now the banquet; such as lowly roof 
Demanded, and with simple manners claimed: © * ” 
O’er milk and honey, rice and kneaded flour, 


a 


And water, cool as in-well tai 
When consecrating prayer arose, for Heaven's 

High blessing—then the marriage-feast began. 

But soon to Jesus, Mary’s asking eye 

Was turned, and meekly for the aidless want 

Of friends beloved, a miracle she hoped ; 

But thus was answered :—'* Woman !—unairived.. 
My dawn of glory! what have I to do a be 
With thee ?"—Oh ! think not from that sinless moutb, 
Annihilating words of harshness came; ial 

The pity, not the anger, of rebuke le Si 
Was there !—Six stony water-pots antique, 

For pure lavation, such as holy rite 

Demanded, in the nuptial chamber stood; 

And each, obedient to Messiah’s voice, 

With gushing water to the brim was filled ; ; 
When Io! the element, by power subdued, tal ’ 
Blushed into wine. and glowed beneath its God! 
And when the ruler of the rustic feast 

Admiring drank this new created wine, 

A miracle stood forth !—as shines a star 

Clear, round, and large, the only one in Heaven ! 
Each heart beat louder ; on the lifted brow 

or ck guests, divine amazement sat; 

An the eyes of new disciples flashed 

The fire of faith! that eloquence of soul, 

While ecstacy is dumb. And when at night, 

By torch ard timbrel home the vested train 
Returned, amid the hymeneal song 

Of sweetest rapture; while each bridal robe 

Like snow in moonlight glittering shone 

The holy miidness of thy deep-toned voice, 
Redeemer ! still in hearts its echo :ang.— 

Though vaster miracles Thy name enthrone, 

In this omnipotently tender shine 

The rays of love; concentred, ealm, anid wright 
They dazzle not, but still thy power declare. — 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
* BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER. 
NO. 2. 


’ Wuertusr it is that the human mind delights 
in cherishing the impressions which most affected 
it in infancy; or that from habits of indolence we 
neglect the means that would free us from their 
influence, and thus subject ourselves to feelings 
whose causes are indefinite, and whose effects 
are sometimes ridiculous—often fatal, certain it 
is that the legends of childhood are often verified 
in age by the very influence which these fables 
exercise upon our minds; and those who have 
sacrificed whole fortunes to the delusive promises 
of some pretended alchymist, or juggling astro- 
loger, have not been beguiled more by the tempt- 
ing lure of the gilded bait, than by the greedy 
hankerings of a morbid appetite, which would 
seize even the unbaited hook. It is a fact, which 
speaks, perhaps, something in favour of the 

aswell as the weakness of the human 
heart, that in all cases of gross and general de- 
ception, the deceived, themselves, so far from 
being passive, contribute more than aa deceiver 
to their own delusion. 

The good people of the old colony from 
time immemorial been more or less influenced 
by the predictions and warnings of some old 
sybil, who pretended to peep into fate through 
the bottom of.a tea-cup, and discern the. move- 
ments of the heavens by the settling of her coffee 
grounds. = 

One of these beldames ‘ha 
inhabited a hovel, which had been distin- 
guished in the more dignified use of a fish-house, 
seated near the extremity of a small promontory, 
which overhung. the.centre of Plymouth bay. 
The ease with which she could derive subsist- 
ence from the shores, and in the season, from the 
neighbowging fish lakes, had probably induced 

the Pythoness to establish herself in.so dreary a 
domicile, andthe profit she derived from pre- 
dictiag fair winds and favourable: weather, did 
much towards conviliating the affection of the 
owner for her otherwise unpromising habitation: 

So long and.so successfully had Rachel fore- 
told to the'inquiring seamen, the weather of the 
coming day, (an art which those who live upon 
the seaboard know to be easily acquired,) that 
they almost felt that she had an influence in the 
fulfilment of her own predictions, and not one was 
ever known to calculate a voyage in outer 
bay without consulting “ Aunt Rache’ the 
Morrow’s weather, nor on their return did any 
neglect to leave a ‘a portion of their ¢akings, for a 
reward to her who had predicted or pian se- 
cured their.success. “ 

There were, indeed, a few in the villenptebo 
affected to deride the ts of Rachel, and 
sneer at those who w: by her pre- 
dictions, but it is ie these, the mi- 

» and pbysician, were 
always able to.find an excuse for delaying an 


for many years=, 





expedition, the event of which she might have 
pronounced against. And [ myself recollect, 
when a certain ordination lacked one of its coun- 
sel by the officious boldness of this prophetess of 
the storm. 

The pleasure which Rachel found in the’soli- 
tude of night, in watching the flux of the sea as 
it cast its intrusive wave farther and farther upon 
the sand, served, if indeed any thing was neces- 
sary, to add to the awe with which her neigh- 
bours contemplated her character. ~ 

She was met in one of ‘Wér midnight rambles 
by a party preparing for an early departure for 
the outer bay fishing, who anxiously i ujred the 
probability of the morrow’s wéather—* Fair,’ 
said she, “ fair—to-morrow sees néithef rain nor 
wind; the minister must have léss corn in hisown 
field to make his prayers available.”"+{""But, 
aunt Rachel (they always put the last syllable 
to,her name when they spoke to her at night,) do 
you see yon cloud the west ?”—“ What have 
I to do with west or south,” said she: “1 have 
promised fair, though you might have chosen a 
better day than Friday, considering you make 
but one voyage,in a year.” Just then a large 
vessel hove in’sight. By the pale light of the 
moon, it was impossible to distinguish the class to 
which she belonged. She will come in,” said 
Rachel, “ and for no goopd—we do n6t hear the 
sound of church bells at midnight for nothing.” 
—“* But, that was Plymouth clock striking 
twelve,” said one of. the. company.-—-“ Do we 
hear clocks,” said she,“éfour. miles. against the 
wind? and Plymouthelockteo, a wooden rattle, 
with scarcely more work on it'than the windlass 
of Yonder chebacco boat ?” 

Before the party had prepared for their de- 
parture, the vessel, a large brig, had come to, and 
anchored near theshore. This vessel, owned in 
that place, and loaded with sugar by a Boston 
merchant, had put into te harbour to effect 
some trifling repairs to. her spars. One only of 
her crew was a native of the village, and he on 
the following day..conducted his: messmates to 
Rachel’s hovelytoinquire*into the prospects of 
their voyage. 

‘“* John Burgis,” said the auguress to her towns- 
man,as the party crossed the»threshold, “ haye 
you done well in entering the Betsey? The poor 
man’s curse is om hers «Think youythe vessel 
paid for in exchange notes will make’a voyage?” 
—* But, aunt Rachel,” interruptedethe sailor, 
evidently wishing a,better reception forhis com- 
rades, “ we did not, build her.%—“ If you would 
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cursers !""—“ Avast there, old granny” said one 
of the strangers; “ give us none of your slack, 
or we will put a stopper upon your gab.” 
beam of fire seemed to flash from the old woman’s 
eyes as she rose from her bench, and threw 
down the coarse tablé on which she had been 
leaning. « * You aré known,” said she; “ there’s 
not a mother’s son of you that was not swaddled 
in the ruins of a wreck.” —* Damned hag!’ said 
the oldest—but interruption was vain; the worst 
feelings of Rachel were roused, and her most 
jnful recollection excited ; the volubility of her 
“expressed the iptensity of her feelings. 
“"Phere’s not a moon curserof you all that has 
not braved the north-easter to fix a light upon a 
pole to mislead the pilot, and wreck his ship for 
depredation, wlien you wonld not wet a foot*to 
save a seaman's fifedy And who, you children of 
devus incarnate, who, but your fathers and mo- 
thers fastesed the Jentern to a horse's head, and 
thas bd acstorm wreeked the brig upon your 
left.me childless and a widow ? 
won the pale horse be your 
you be of the number‘ who ile 
with an 
The last imprecation scarcely sound 
object of her curse. Th ent to their vessel 
and, meditated a revenye everyway worthy of 
the’conduct that Rachel had charged them with. 
The next night about 10 o'clock, the village 
was alarmed by a strong light or near the 
wharf.» Ines than twenty cile story inba- 
bitant but the infant and the deecrepid was at the 
place, and Rachel, half wrapped in the remains 
‘of an old sail, which had served as a bed-curtain, 
was seed rushing from the burning hovel. Ro 
language ceald do justice to the Inoks and ges- 
tures of this infa vated wretch. .She ran. round 
the secne of ratiog. with th@®actions of a 
fury, howling ter imprécations upon the cause 
of her new calamity. . Her.gray hair was flying 
inthe winds, and as she stood bet n the st 
light of fie blaze and the sifectatort its uptulffed 
yap Ee fipt with living flame. 
next morning the brig prepared for sail- 
ing, and many of the inhabitants, either to see 
the ruins of Rachel's hut, or to watch the vessel's 
departure, flocked to the wharf, alibough it was 
Sunday. ~~. 
The brig. got under cs as a fine wind 
! her way smooth- 
)atténtion of the spec- 
to Rachel. She had seated 
fated its top con- 
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be tenanted in the narrew house which yonder 
wretches cannot burn. © But you! who shall 
console you for the loss of yon brig? Think you 
that swim loaded with the curses of the “ 
peor? my.curses, Which have never yet been 
vainw’—* She has passed Brown's Island,” said 
the owner, evidently affected by the vebemence 
of ber manfier, “ and that is the worst shoal in 
the bay.”’» Rachel grew more furious-as the brig 
passed in safety any point or shoal which was 
considered peculiarly dangerous—and .as the 
breeze. freshened, her matted hair floated out 
like streamer$ upon the wind; her long bony 
arms were extended with imprecating gestures, 


and she appeared as she poured out li€r male-~ 


dictions upon the authors of her calamities, like 


the evil spirit of the ocean chiding forts the ~ 


storms as ministers of her vengeance. 

When the vessel had passed Beach Point, the 
last obstruction to mavigation in the harbour, and 
forming the extreme southern cape, whieh pro- 
tected the whole bay, the awnier, relieved from 
the anxiety which the difficulty of the navigation 
naturally inspitedyand which, perhaps, the rav- 
ings of Ractiel inéreased, tuttied {6 the old wo- 
mar, and rr console her for the loge 
ef her ho and @ven tendered tlie use of avo- 
ther. habitation, but she was raying im all the 
impotence of ppointed madn her. voice 
Was inartic the faarned at the uth, and 
howled in demoniac accents. er face, 
and swollen eyes that seemed almost starting 
from their sockets, were bent the single 
object of her curses, when suddenly her . voice 
ceased, and she leaned forward. in | ec- 
stzoy of expectati The eyes of the company 

llowingt E aitetetee upon the 
brig; her ’ 
all séemed hurry abd 

In a few moments she slowly sunk from the 
view of the spectaters, and nothing of her.was to 
be seen bata part of her toprelinnts past stand- 
ing above the wares. 

Raclrel pitched forward into te wal as she 
saw the vessel sink, and as the were en- 

gaged in preparing boats te ge to Enenals ho 
died annoticed. 

The brig, which had struck a ce 
and unknown rock, was @ ds raised, with 
the loss of nearly her whole one man, 
the Very one it is said, who bed put fire to the 
house. 

The body of Rachel was found and buried on 
the spot wliere her house had » The rock 
on whi vessel struck is now Rachei’s 
Cur, the grave nepal promontory serves 
to this a2 as a land-mark for the ebannel. 
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THE MAIDS STRATAGEM, 
OR THE CAPTIVE LOVER. 
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“ Tuere be more fools than farthingales, and 
more braggarts than beards, in this good land of 
ours. A bald-faced impertinent! it should cost 
the grand inquisitor a month's hard study to in- 
vent a punishment for him. This pretty morsel! 
Hark thee, wench; I'll render his love+billet to 
thineear. Listen and be discreet. 


“* If my sighs could waft the soft cargo of their 
love to thy bosom, I would freight the vessel with 
my tears, and her sails should be zephyrs’ wings, 
and her oars love’s fiercest darts. If I could tell 
but the lightest part of mine agony, your heart, 
though it were adamant, would melt in the fur- 
nace of my speech, and your torture should not 
abate till one kind glance had irradiated the 
bosom of your most unhappy, and most wretched 
of lovers, ANTONIO.’ 


“ Now fdr the post Briptum. If thy sighs be 
as long as thine ears, —— help the furnace they 
are blown through. Again, 


“*1f one ray of compassion lurks in your bo- 
som, lady, let those radiant fingers illuminate 
your pen, touching one little. word by way of 
answer to this love-billet, though it were but as 
a rope thrown out in this overwhelming ocean of 
love, to keép from sinking your unhappy slave. 
These from my dwelling at ——.’ 

“O’ my troth, answer thou shalt have, and 
that quickly, on thy fool's pate. Dost’ think, 
Marian, it were not a deed worth trying, to quelh 
this noisome brute with a tough cudgel?” 

“ It were too good for him,” réplied the maid; 
“ but if you will trust the rather to my conceits, 
lady, we will inake this buzzard spin. He shall 
dance so rare a coarnto for our pastime; beshrew 
me, but I would not miss the spor&for my best 
holiday favours.” 

But we leave the beauteous Kate and her 
mischief-loving maiden, to plot and machinate 
against the unsuspecting lover. 

Master Anthony Hardcastle was the only son 
of a substantial yeoman of good repute long resi- 
dent in——. Dying, he left him, when scarcely 
at man’s estate, the benefit of a good name, be- 
sides a rich store of substance, in th® shape of 
broad pieces, together with lands and livings.— 
Fond of dress and a gaudy outside, he aimed at 
ladies’ hearts through the medium of silken 
cloaks, and ponderous shoe-buckles ;—designing 
to conquer not a few of the fair dames with 
whom he associated. But, alas! the perversity 
of woman had hitherto rendered his efforts una- 
vailing; still an overweening opinion of his own 
pretensions to their favour, prevented him from 
giving up the pursuit, every succeeding mishap 
in no wise hindering him from following the 
allurements of the next fair object that fluttered 
across liis path. He had heard of the wit and 
beauty of Kate Anderton, only daughter to Jus- 
tice Anderton of Lostock Hail, a bluff and honest 

u 





squire, who spent his mornings in the chase, and 
his evenings in the revel ingident thereto. 

Master Anthony, after secretly Leholding her, 
moved to the exploit of winning, and wearing in 
his bosom so precious a gem, which many a 
high-flown gallant had essayed to appropriate. 
He began the siege by consulting the most ap- 
proved oracles and authorities of the tirwe, for 
the construction of love-billets. The cut and 
fashion of the paper, too, were matters of deep 
and anxious consideration. Folded and per- 
fumed, the missile was despatched, and the re- 
sult was such as we hare just seen. 

Upon this memorable day, it then drawing on 
towards eventide, Anthony, full of solicitu 
musing on the fate of his billet, was spre 
himself out, like a newly féathered 
the trim garden behind his dwelling. A 
embroidered Genoa silk waistcoat, and amber- 
coloured velvet coat, glittered in the declining 
sun, like the church weathercock, perched just 
above him at a short distance from the house. 

The mansion of Squire Anderton lay a few 
miles off; yet there had been sufficient time for 
the return of his trusty valet, who was the bearer 
of this love-billet. Several times had he paced 
the long straight gravel walk stretching from 
the terrace to the Chinese temple, and as often 
had he mounted the terrace itself, to look out for 
the well-known figure of Hodge, ere the hind was 
descried, through a cléud6f hot dust, urging on 
his steed to the extremity of a short but laborious 
trot. Needless were it to dwell upon the anxiety 
and foreb g with which he awaited the nearer 
a»proach of this leaden-heeled Mercury. To 
lovers the detail would be unnecessary, and to 
others description would fail to convey our mean- 
ing. 

*“ T ha ’t measter.” 

“ What hast thou brought, Hodge?” 

* A letter!” 

“ Quick—quick, fellow. 
me?” 

“ Ay, i’ fackens; but where is it ?” 

Great was the consternation depicted in the 
flat and vapid face of the boor, as he fumbled in 
his pocket, turned out the lining, and groped 
down, incontinently, ** five fathom deep” into his 
nether appendages; but still no letter was forth- 
coming. . 

“ She gi’ed me one, though; an’ where it is 
— Ise sure it waur here, an’ —— Bodikins 
if those de’ilments hanna twitched it out o’ my 
—- Those gigglin’ wenches i’ th’ buttery took 
it, when I waur but putting my nose to the mug 
the last time, for a lift i’ the stirrup.” 

Te was the wrath and disapprobation 
evincdlly Master Anthony at this disaster. He 
had nigh despoiled the curls of his new wig, 
which were become twisted and awry with 
choler. 


Canst not give it 
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Patiently to endure was the business of Hodge; 
and, his master’s fury having *“‘ sweeled” down 
into the socket, a few hasty flashes just glimmer- 
ed cut from the ignited mass, ere it was extin- 
guished. 

* Rut thou hadst a letter—dolt —!” 

“ Ay, master, as sure as I am virtuous and 
well-favoured.” 

“ Then is the lady kindly affected towards my 
sujt? Butoh, thou gull—thou dunderpate—thou 
losel knave, to lose one line moved by her sweet 
fingers. Get in;—I'll not defile my rapier with 
beating of thee. Thanks to the Jady thou hast 
just left! her condescension so affecteth my softer 
nature, that I could not speak an angry word 
without weeping. March, rascal, and come not 
into my presence until thou art bidden, lest I 
make a thrust at thee with my weapon. Oh! 
Katherine, my life—my love ;— my polar star, 
my,axle; where all desire, all thought, all pas- 
sious turn, and have their consequence.’ ” 

Anthony had picked up this scrap from the 
plavérs, with whom he had smoked, and com- 
mitted the usual delinquencies, not peculiar to 
that age of folly and licentiousness. 

“T’'ll go dream of thee, where there be a bank 
of flowers. Here let me lose myself in a delirium 
of sweets.” 

Choosing a fair position, he squatted down 
upon a ripe strawberry bed, and great was the 
dismay with which he beheld the entire ruin of 
his best puce-coloured breeches. So sudden was 
the dissipation of his complacency, that he de- 
termined to beat Hodge forthwith; to which 
thrifty employment we commend him, whilst we 
address ourselves to the further development of 
our story. 

Near to the lower extremity of the village, 
dwelt a maiden, whose bloom had been wasted, 
and whose matchless hopes were always frus- 
trated ere their accomplishment. Many a sim- 
pering Jook had she cast towards the goodly rai- 
ment of Master Anthony, and some incipient 
notion was entertained, that the indweller at the 
big. house was not averse to a peep, now and then 
more tender than usual, at the window of Mrs. 
Bridget Allport. 

Distantly related to the family, she sometimes 
visited Lostock Hall; and, at the period when 
our narrative begins, she was located therein. 

- Kate had long been aware of her likings and 
mishaps, and was no stranger to her predilection 
for Master Anthony Hardcastle. 

The first overt act of mischief resulting from 
the plots of Kate and her maid, was a smart tap 
at the door of Mistress Bridget’s bedchamber, 
where she was indulging in reverie and romance; 
but the day being hot, she had fallen asleep, and 
was dreaming of “ hearts, darts, and love’s fires.” 
She started from this mockery of bliss at the 
summons. 

** Prithee, Marian, what is it?” 

* A billet from—I don’t care to tell who!” 

“ A billet, sayest thou ?—eh !—who can it be? 
What! Itis— Go away, my good Marian; I 
cannot— Oh! when will my poor heart ——- 





*‘ Waft a cargo of love to thy bosom.’ ‘ Melt in 
the furnace.’ Dear delightful passion! How 
pure! Just like mine own, I declare. ‘ Harder 
than adamant.’ Nay, thou wrongest me. Pri- 
thee, M&@gian, who—where is he?” 

“ A trusty messenger is below.” 
a handsome courtesy. 

“Give me my tablets and my writing stool. 
Oh, Marian, little did I think of this yesterday. 
When I was telling thee of —-of — Oh,1 am 
distraught.” 

She commenced a score of times, ere some- 
thing in the shape of a communication could be 
despatched. 

“ There—there; let it be conveyed quick. 
Nay, [ will see him myself. Lead me to him, 
girl, I will say how—and yet, this may look too 
bold and unmaidenly. Take it good girl, and say 
—what thou thinkest best.” 

Lightly did the laughing maiden trip through 
the great hall into the buttery, where Hodge was 
ambushed, along with a huge pye, fast lessening 
under his inspection. Her intention was not to 


She dropped 


have given him the billet, but she was suddenly 
alarmed at the approach of Mistress Bridget. 
Fearful lest the deception might be discovered, 
she hastily gave Hodge the precious deposit, 
trusting to some favourable opportunity when 
she might extract the letter from his pouch. An 


occasion shortly occurred, and Hodge was des- 
patched, as we have seen, billetless, and uncon- 
scious of his loss. 

The lover was sore puzzled how to proceed. 
It was possible, nay more than probable, that the 
message might have appointed a meeting; or 
twenty other matters, which he was utterly un- 
able to conjecture, woman’s brain being so fertile 
in expedients; and if he cbeyed not her injunc- 
tions it might be construed amiss, and unavoid- 
ably prove detrimental to his suit. Should he 
send back the messenger? She would perhaps 
laugh at himefor his pains; and he was too much 
afraid of her caprice, to peril his adventure on 
the issue. A happy thought crossed his brain; 
he capered about his little chamber, and could 
hardly govern himself as-the brilliant conception 

_blazed forth on his imagination. This bright 
phantasy was to be embodied in the shape ofa 
serenade. It would be more in the romantic 
way of making love. 

“To-morrow night,’ said he, rubbing his 
hands, and stroking his soft round chin, for be it 
understood, gentle reader, the youth was of 2 
tender and fair complexion, with little beard, 
save a slight blush on his upper lip. He was not 
ill- favoured, but there was, altogether, something 
boyish and effeminate throughout his appearance, 
which seemed not of the hue to win a lady’s love. 
He could twang the guitar, and had at times 
made scraps of verse, which he trolled to many 
a damsel’s ear, but, to little purpose hitherto. 

On the morrow, he watched the sun creep 
lazily up the sky, and more lazily down again. 
The old dial seemed equally dilatory and unwil- 
ling to move. He had sorted out his best and 
most ardent love sonnet, and strummed as mapy 
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jangling tunes as would have served a company 
of morris-dancers and pipers for a May festival. 
Twilight came on apace. The moon was fast 
mounting to her zenith. No chance ofsits being 
dark; so much the beiter, it would edable the 
lovers to distinguish each other more easily. 

Hodge had long been ready, and the steeds 
duly caparisoned. At length, reckoning that 
his arrival would take place about the time the 
lady had retired to her chamber, he set forth, 
accompanied by his trusty esquire. 

Their journey was accomplished in compara- 
tive silence, until a short ascent brought them to 
a steep ridge, down which the road wound into 
the valley. It was a scene of rich and varied 
beauty, now lighted by a bright summer moon. 
A narrow thread cf light might be seen, twining 
through the ground below them, broken at short 
intervals, then abruptly gliding into the mist 
which hung upon the horizon. Lights were yet 
twinkling about, where toil or festivity held on 
their career unmitigated. A mile or two beyond 
the hill they were preparing to descend, lay a 
dark wood extending to the shallow margin of 
the adjacent brook; above this rose the square 
low tower of Lostock Hall: clusters of long 
chimneys, irregularly marked out in the broad 
moonlight, showed one curl of smoke only, just 
perceptible above the dark trees, intimating that 
some of the indwellers were yet awake. Ere 
long, a by-path brought them round toa fence 
of low brushwood, where a little wicket commu- 
mcated with the gardens and offices behind. 

“ Here stay with the beasts, until 1 return,” 
said Anthony, deliberately untying the cover 
wherein reposed his musical accompaniment. 

“And how long may we kick our heels, and 
snuff the hungry wind for supper, master?” 

“ Until my business be accomplished,” was the 
reply. 

Master Anthony commenced tuning, which 
aroused the enquiries of several,well-ordered 
and decently disposed rooks, who were not given 
to disturb their neighbours at untimely hours, 
and were just at the soundest part of their night’s 
hap. 

“ These villanous bipeds do fearfully exorbi- 
tate mine ear,” said the agonised musician.— 
“Tis not in the power of aught human to har- 
monise the strings.” 

The clamour increased with every effort, until 
the whole community were in an uproar, driving 
the incensed woocer fairly off the field. Trusting 
that he should be able to eke out the tune, in 
spite of these interruptions, he hastened imme- 
diately to his destination. He crossed a narrow 
bridge, and passed through a gap into the garden, 
taking his station on one side of the house, where 
he commenced a low prelude, by way of ascer- 
taining if the lady were within hearing, and like- 
wise the situation of her chamber. To his inex- 
pressible delight, a window, nearly opposite the 
tree under which he stood, was gently opened, 
and he could distinguish a figure in white moving 
gently béhind the drapery. He now determined 
to try the full power of his instrument ; and war- 





bled, with no inconsiderable share of skill and 
pathos, the following ditty :— 
* Fair as the moon-beam, 
Bright as the running stream 
Sparkling, yet cold; 
In Love’s tiny fingers 
A shaft yet there lingers, 
And he creeps to thy bosom, and smiles, lady. 
Soon his soft wings will cherish 
A flame round thine heart 
And ere it may perish, 
Thy peace shall depart. 
O listen, listen, lady gay ; 
Love doth not always sue, 
The brightest flame will oft decay, 
The fondest lover rue, lady ! 
The fondest lover rue, lady !" 

At the conclusion he saw a hand, presently an 
arm, stretched out through the casement. Some- 
thing fell from it, which glistened with a snowy 
whiteness in the clear moonlight. He ran to 
seize the treasure—a scfap of paper neatly folded 
—which, after a thankful and comely obeisance 
towards the window, he deposited in his bosom. 
The casement was suddenly closed. The lover, 
eager to read his billet, made all imaginable 
haste to regain the road, where mounting his 
steed, he arrived in a brief space, almost breath- 
less with anticipation and impatience, at his own 
door. The contents of the despatch were quickly 
revealed, in manner following :~ 


“1 know thine impatience; but faith must 
have its test. Send a message to myfather; win 
his consent to thy suit; but as thou holdest my 
favour in thine esteem, come not near the house 
thyself ere one month have elapsed. Ask not 
why; ’tis sufficient that I have willed it. Shouldst 
thou not obey, I renounce thee for ever. 

‘* This shall be the test of thy fidelity. 

“ KATHERINE.” 


He kissed the writing again and again: he 
skipped round the chamber like unto one de- 
mented; and when the old housekeeper, who was 
in a sore ill temper at being deprived of her ac- 
customed allowance of rest, came in, to know 
his intentions about supper, he bade her go 
dream of love, and give supper to the hogs. 

The morning found Anthony early at his stu- 
dies. A letter, painfully elaborated, was des- 
patched in due form “ To Master Roger Ander- 
ton, these;” and the lover began to ruminate on 
his good fortune. The terms were hard to be 
sure, and the time was long; but women, and 
other like superior — will not bear to 
be thwarted. 

The same day an answer was received, briefly 
as follows :— 


“ Though thy person and qualifications be un- 
known to me, yet have | not been ignorant of the 
respect and esteem which thy father enjoyed. 
Shouldst thou win my daughter’s favour, thou 
shalt not lack my consent, if thou art as deserv- 
ing as he whose substance thou hast inherited.” 


Leaving to Anthony the irksome task of mi- 
nuting down the roll of time for one unlucky 
month, turn we to another personage, with whom 
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it is high time the reader should be acquainted. 
At Turton Tower, a few miles distant, dwelt a 
cavalier of high birth, whose pedigree was some- 
what longer than his rent-roll. To this proud 
patrician Kate’s father had long borne a bitter 
grudge, arising out of some sporting quarrel, and 
omitted no opportunity by which to manifest his 
resentment. Dying recently, he had left an only 
son, then upon his travels, heir to the inheritance, 
and the feud with Anderton. 

Shortly after his return, Kate, being on a visit 
in the neighbourhood, saw him; and as nothing 
is more likely to excite love than the beholding 
of some forbidden object, unwittingly, in the first 
instance, she began to sigh, and with each sigh 
came such a warm gush of feeling from the heart, 
as did not fail to create a crowd of sensations 
altogether new and unaccountable. On his part, 
the feeling was not less ardent, though less incx- 
plicable, at leart to himself, and a few more 
glances fixed them desp@rately and unalterably 
in love. Hopeless though it might be, yet did 
the lovers find a sad and mournful solace in their 
regrets, the only sentiment they could indulge. 
They had met, and in vows of secrecy had often 
pledged unintermitting attachment. 

Love at times had prompted some stratagem 
to accomplish their union, for which the capri- 
cious and unforgiving disposition of the old gen- 
tleman seemed to afford a fair excuse. It is a 


most ingenious and subtle equivocator that same 
idle boy, znd hath ever at band palliatives, and 
even justifications, in respect to all crimes done 
and curnmitted for the aiding and comforting of 


his sworn lieges. And thus it fell out, Kate's 
wits were now at work t@ make Anthony’s suit 
in some way or another subservient to this ob- 
ject. 

The month was nigh spent, when Hodge, one 
morning, entered the chamber of his master, who 
sat there dribbling away the time over a treatise 
on archery. 

* How now, sirrah ?” 

“ Please ye, master, Mistress Kate is to be wed 
on the feast of St. Crispin; an’ I’m a thinking 
I've no body-gear fitting for my occupation.” 

* Married, sayest thou ?—to whom ?” 

“ Navy, master, an’ ye know not, more's the 
pity if it be not to your honour.” 

* To me, sayest thou ?” 

* They ha’ so settled it, belike; and I thought, 
if it would please ye, to order me new boots and 
a coat for the wedding.” 

* Peace !—where gattcst thou the news?” 

* At the smithy. I w4s but just getting the 
mare shoed, and a tuoth hammered into the gar- 
den rake.” 

“It is wondrous strange!” replied Anthony, 
musing; “ but women are of a subtle and un- 
searchable temper. She did appoint me a month's 
abstinence. Sure enough, the feast thou hast 
named happeneth on the very day of my release. 
She hath devised this plot for my surprise! Ex- 
cellent! and so the rumour hath gotten abroad ? 
Now, o' my troth, but I like her the better for’t. 
Go to; a new suit, with yellow trimmings, and 





hose of the like colour, shall be thine: thou shalt 
be chief servitor, too, at my wedding.” 

Anthony scemed raving wild with delight. He 
resolved that the jade should know of his intelli. 
gence, and he would attack the citadel by a 
counterplot of a most rare and excellent device, 
To this end he resolved on going to the hall the 
night preceding his appointment. 

With the evening of an unusual'y long and 
tedious day, whose minutes had been spun to 
hours, and these hours into ages, did Master 
Anthony Hardcastle, accompanied by his ser- 
vant, set forth on this perilous exploit. Upon a 
rich and comely suit, consistingof a light blue 
embroidcred vest, and a rich coat of peach- 
coloured velvet, with bag-wig and ruffles, was 
thrown a dark cloak, partly intended as a dis- 
guise, and partly to screen his gay habiliments 
from dust and pollution. 

They passed slowly on for an hour or two, 
dropping down to the little wicket as aforetime, 
above which the crows were again ready with 
the usual enquiries. The squire being left with 
the steeds, Master Anthony once more scrambled 
over the garden hedge, and sustained his person 
in a becoming attitude against the pear-tree, 
whence he had so successfully attacked and car- 
ried the citadel on his former visit. He now 
beheld, with wonder, lights dancing about in the 
house, frisking and frolicking through the long 
casements, like so many Jack-o'-lanterns. In- 
deed, the greater part of the mansion seemed all 
a blaze, and of an appalling and suspicious 
brighiness. Sounds, moreover, of mirth and re- 
velry approached his ear. He would instantly 
have proceeded to ascertain the cause of this 
inauspicious merry-making, had not Kate's in- 
junction kept him aloof. The noise of minstrelsy 
was now heard—symptoms of the marriage-feast 
and the banquet. More than once he suspected 
some witchery, some delusion of the enemy to 
beguile him by enchantments. However, he 
resolved to be quiet; and, for the purpose of a 
more extended vision, he climbed or rather step- 
ped into the low huge fork of the tree. 

A white cur now came snarling about the 
bushes; then, cautiously smelling his way to the 
tree, suddenly set up a yell,so deafening and 
continuous, that he roused some of the revellers 
within. Two men staggered from the house, 
evidently a little the worse in their articulation 
by reason of the potations they had taken. 

“ Quiet, Vick!—Hang thy neck, what’s a 
matter? Eh! the pear-tree?—It's the thief 
again—and before the fruit’s ripe.—Bodikins! 
but we'll catch thee now, ’r lady. We'll have 
a thong out of his hide.” 

The men approached as cautiously as their 
condition would permit; while Anthony over- 
hearing the latter part of their dialogue, sat 
somewhat insecurely on his perch. 

“ Dan, get th’ big cudgel out o’ t’ barn. I 
see a some’at black like, an’ fearsome, i’ th’ 
tree.” 

Probably they had imbibed courage with their 
liquor, otherwise the black “ somewhat” in the 
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tree might have indisposed them for this daring 
attack. 

“ I'll have a blow at it, be’t mon or devil, hang 
me.” 

Anthony pulled his cloak tightly about him; 
and while the weapon was providing, he enter- 
tained serious thoughts of surrendering at dis- 
cretion; but the effect which this premature 
disclosure might have on his mistress's determi- 
nation towards him, retarded the discovery ; and 
he was not without hope of eluding the drunken 
valour of the brutes. 

“ Now gie’t me, Dan.—Tol de rol.— 

*** An’ back au’ sides gu bare, go bare.’ ” 

Approaching to the attack, Barnaby brandish- 
ed his cudgel to the time and tune of this cele- 
brated alehouse ditty. The concluding flourish 
brought the weapon waving within a very con- 
cise distance of the goodly person of Master An- 
thony Hardcastle. 

“ Murder!—Villains!” cried the terrified lover, 
unable to endure th@ffPenacing aspect of this 
fearful invader; “* I’m Master Anthony, ye sots, 
ye unthrifts—your master, is to be; and 1—I’ll 
have ye i’ the stocks for this.” 

* Bodikins and blunderkins! hear’st him, Dan? 
Why, thou lying lackpenny, I'll soon whack the 
corruption out o’ thee. Master Anthony, indeed! 
he be another guess sort o’ thing to thee, I trow. 
Thee be’st hankering after the good things here- 


about; but I'll spoil thy liquorish tooth for tasting. 
Come, unkennel,. vermin !” 

“I'm Master Anthony, friend. If thou lackest 
knowledge, go ask Hodge with the horses at the 
back gate.” 

“ Fhen what be’st thou for i’ the pear-tree ?— 
Na,na! Masier Anthony is gone home a grcat 


whiles back. He’s to marry young mistress i’ 
the morn, an’ we're getting drunk by participa- 
tion.—There’s for thee; I talks like o’ud Daniel 
the schoolmastcr.” 

Sorely discomposed with the infliction of this 
vile contumely, Anthony was forced to descend. 
Nothing, however, would convince the clowns 
of their mistake. He showed them his glossy 
raiment; but their intellects were too confused 
for so nice a discrimination ; they consequently 
reso!ved to hold him in durance until the morrow, 
when their master would bring him to account 
for this invasion of his territory. But wio shall 
depict the horror and consternation of the un- 
happy lover, on finding them seriously bent on 
his incarceration in a filthy den, used heretofore 
as a receptacle for scraps and lumber, near the 
stables. Remonstrance, entreaty, threats, soli- 
citations, were equally unavailing. He demand- 
ed an audience with the justice. 

“ Thee’ll get it soon enough, I warrant thee. 
And thee may think well o’ the stocks; but th’ 
pillory is no more than I'll be bound for. The 
last we catched, Jem Sludge, we belaboured in 
such fashion, as I verily think he waur more like 
a middin’ nor a man when he got his neck out o’ 
th’ collar.—Come along—it's not to th’ gallows, 
this bout, my pretty bird.—Lead bim a whack 
behind, Dan, if he do net mend his pace.” 





A rude blow was here administered to the un- 
fortunate captive. He cried out lustily for help; 
but the enquirers from the hall made merry at 
his captivity, rejoicing that the thicf was now 
safely in the trap. 

On the following morning, the eventful day cf 
his daughter’s bridal, the justice rose earlier than 
he was wont. His features wore a tinge of anxi- 
ety, as he paced the room with sharp and irregu- 
lar footsteps. Suddenly he was disturbed by 
approaching voices, and a sort of suppressed 
bustle along the passage. On opening the door, 
he saw Danicl and his doughty companion, Bar- 
naby, whose red eyes and hollow cheeks beto- 
kened their too familiar indulgence in past festi- 
vities. 4 

* We've catched him at last, master.” 

“ Who?—What dost stand agape, for ?” 

“ Why—a rogue ‘at was robbing the gardens.” 

“ A murrain light ofboth of ye !—I cannot be 
chafed with such like matters now.” 

* But, your worship,” cautiously spake Dan, 
“ he be the most comical thing you ever clapped 
eyeson. He says he be Master Anthony, your 
worship’s new son that is to be to-day.” 

“ How sayest thou ?—I think thy wits are the 
worse for bibbing o’ yesternight.” 

“Nay, your worship’s- grace, but we'll e’en 
fetch him. He’s pranied out gaily; and a gay 
bird he be for your honour’s cage.” 

Two or three domestics now entered, leading 
in their prisoner. His woe-begone looks were 
angrily bent on his conductors. He shook off 
their grasp, approaching the owner of the man- 
sion where he had been so evil-entreated. His 
hair, released from its bonds, dangicd in primeval 
disorder above his shoulders. His goodly rai- 
ment, no longer hidden, was rumpled and soiled, 
like the finery of a stage wardrobe. 

** How now, braggart ?—W hat evil occupation 
brings thee about my house?—Whet unlucky 
hankering, sirrah, brings thee, I say, a robbing 
of my grounds and poultry-yards? Methinks 
thou hast but a sorry employment for thy ginger- 
bread coat.” 

* IT came, sir, to wed your daughter,” replied 
Anthony, simpering, and with great modesty. 

“ My daughter,” cried Anderton, in a voice of 
thunder; “and pray may I enquire to whom I 
am beholden for this favour?” 

“To Master Anthony Hardcastle,” said the 
lover, drawing himself up proudly, and casting 
a glance of triumph and defiance at his tor- 
mentors. 

“ Whew!” cried the other; “ why, Master 
Anthony is no more like thee, thou tod-pate, 
than thou to St. George, or the dragon of Want- 
ley.—A rare device, truly—a cunning plot—a 
stage-trick to set the mob agape !—W by, thou 
puny-legged Tamburlane—thou ghost of an 
Alexander !—how darest thou confront me thus? 
—Now, i’ lady, but I've a month's mind to bela- 
bour the truth out o° thee with a weapon some- 
thing tough and crabbed i’ the tasting.” . 

Anthony’s face lengthened inordinately at this 
unexpected rebuke, and a latent whimper qui- 
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vered about the corners of his pale and pursy 
m outh. Sobs and protestations were useless; 
there seemed a base conspiracy to rob him even 
of his name and identity. He vowed, that the 
period of his proscription being past, Kate was 
hourly expecting him, and his appearance over- 
night was but to execute a little stratagem for 
her surprise ‘This explanation but served to 
aggravate; and in vain did he solicit an inter- 
view with the lady, promising to abide by her 
decision. 

“ Why, look thee,” said the justice ; “* Anthony 
Hardcastle, whom thy lying tongue and figure 
most wofully defame, hath been our guest often- 
times during the past month, and truly his gallant 
bearing and disposition have well won my con- 
sent. Nomarvel at my daughter’s love!—But 
thou !—had she stooped from her high bearing to 
such carrion, I'd have wrung your necks round 
with less compunction than those of two base- 
bred kestrils.” 


Anthony was dumb with astonishment. The 


whole transaction had the aspect of some indis- 
tinct and troubled dream, or rather some delusion 
of the arch enemy, to entangle and perplex him. 
At this moment tripped in the pert maiden, whose 
share in the machinations we before intimated. 
She looked on the bewildered lover with a sly 
glance. Craving permission to speak, she said— 


“ *Tis even so, your worship; this interloper 1s 
none other than the very person he represents; 
and here come those who will give the riddle its 
proper answer.” 

Immediately came in the blushing Kate, led 
by a tall and comely gentleman, whom her father 
recognised as the real Anthony. 

“ We come but to crave your blessing,” said 
this personage, bending gracefully on his knee, 
whilst Kate seized the hand of her parent. 

‘‘ Forgive this deceit!” she looked imploringly 
at the old man, who seemed too astonished to 
reply. “ It was but to win my father’s knowledge 
and esteem for the man to whom my vows are 
for ever plighted.” 

‘** Nay, start not,” said the bridegroom; “ I but 
borrowed this ill-used gentleman’s name, as I 
knew none other mode of access to your presence 
than the disguise that his swat afforded ; and from 
him I now crave forgiveness.” 

* And | knew,” said Kate glancing round to- 
wards the real Anthony, * that the man of my 
choice would be yours, could I but contrive you 
should hold a fair judgment between them, as 
you now do this day.” 

A reconciliation was the result; but, ere a 
* little month was old,’ were seen at the same 
altar, and with the same object, Master Anthony 
Hardcastle and Mistress Bridget Allport. 





THE OAKS. 


BY KORNER. 

‘Tis evening; all is hush’d and still; 

The sun sete bright in ruddy sheen, 
As here I sit, to muse at will, 

Beneath these oaks’ umbrageous screen; 
While wand'ring tho ights my fancy fill 

With dreams of life when fresh and geen, 
And visions of the olJen time 
Revive in all their pomp snblime. 


While time hath call’d the brave away, 

And swept the lovely to the tomb ; 
As yonder bright but fading ray 

Is quench’d amid the twilight gloom: 
Yet ye are kept from all decay, 

For still unhurt and fresn ye bloom, 
And seem to tell in whispering breath, 
That greatness still survives in death! 


And ye survive !—'mid change severe, 
Each aged stem but stronger grows, 
And not a pilgrim passes here, 

But seeks beneath your shade repose. 
And if your leaves, when dry and sere, 
Fall fast at Autumn's wintry close, 
Yet every falling leaf shall bring 

Its vernal tribute to the spring. 


Thou native oak, thou German tree, 
Fit emblem too of German worth ! 
Type of a nation brave and free, 
And worthy of their native earth! 
Ah! what avails to think on thee, 
Or on the times when thou hadst birth ? 
Thou German race, the noblest aye of ail, 
Thine oaks still stand, while thou, alas! must fall. 


SHALL I, LIKE A HERMIT. 


BY SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Snatt I like a hermit, dwell 
On a rock or in a cell, 

Calling home the smallest part 
That is missing of my heart, 
To bestow it, where I may 
Meet a rival every day? 

If she undervalues me, 

What care I how fair she be. 


Were her tresses angel gold; 

If a stranger may be bold, 

Unrebuked, unafaid, 

To convert them to a braid, 

And with little more ado, 

Work them into bracelets too; 
If the mine be grown co free, 
What care I how rich it be. 


Were her hands as rich a prize 
As her hairs or precious cyes; 
If she lay them out to take 
Kisses for good manners’ sake; 
And let every lover skip 
Frown her hand unto her lip; 
If she seem not chaste to me, 
What care I how chaste she be. 


No, she must be perfect snow, 
In effect as well as show, 
Warming but as snow-balis do, 
Not like fire by burning too; 
But when she by chance bath got 
To her heart a second lot, 
Then, if others share with me, 
Farewell her, whate’er she be. 
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Ir was in the early part of the month of | 


February, of the year 1831, near the close of 
day, that a travelling caleche, coming from 
Rome, was seen approaching, at full gallop, 
towards Mola di Gaeta. The road leading to 
the inn is rocky and narrow; on one side is an 
orange grove, extending to the sea; on the other 
an old Roman wall, overgrown by blossoming 
shrubs, enormous aloes, floating tangles of vines, 
and a thousand species of parasite plants peculiar 
to the South. Scarcely had the caleche entered 
this defile, when the careless postilion drove one 
of the wheels over a protruding ledge of rock, 
and overturned it; and in the next moment a 
crowd of people came running to the spot. Not 
one of them, however, thought of relieving the 
traveller within the fallen vehicle; but, with vio- 
lent gestures, and loud outcries, began to exa- 
mine what damage the caleche had sustained, 
and what profit they might derive from it. The 
wheelwright declared every wheel was shattered ; 
the carpenter that the shafts were splintered; 
whilst the blacksmith passing and repassing under 
the carriage, tugged at every clamp and screw 
and nail, with all the violefce necessary to 
ensure himself a handsome job. Thetraveller it 


contained having quietly disengaged himself from 
various cloaks, books, and maps, now slowly de- 
scended, and for a moment the busy crowd forgot 
their restlessness, to gaze with admiration upon 


the noble figure of the stranger. He seemed to 
be scarcely two-and-twenty. In stature he was 
sufficiently tall to give an idea of superiority to 
his fellow mortals; and his form was moulded 
in such perfect proportions, that it presented a 
rare combination of youthful lightness and manly 
strength. Hiscountenance, had you taken from 
it its deep thoughtfulness, and its expression of 
calm, intrepid bravery, might have bolonged to 
the most lovely woman, so transparently bloom- 
ing was his complexion, so regular his features, 
so blond and luxuriant his hair. Of all those 
present, he secmed the least concerned at the 
accident; he neither looked at the caleche, nor 
paid any attention to the offers of service that 
were screamed from a dozen mouths; but, draw- 
ing out his watch, asked his servant if the car- 
riage was broken. 

* Pann,* the shafts are snapt, twoof the springs 
are injured, and the linch pin has flown.” 

“ How long will it take to repair them?” 

“ Twenty-four hours.” 

“Tt is now four o’clock. See that every thing 
be in order again by to-morngw’s day-break.” 


“ Pann, with these lazy Italians, 1 fear it will | 


be impossible * * * .” 

“ Ya paswalam,”} replied the traveller, coldly, 
but decidedly. ‘ Pay double—triple—what you 
will, but let all be ready for the hour 1 have 
mentioned.” 


* My Lord, in Polish. ¢ I will, in Polish. 














Without another word, he walked towards the 
inn, followed by the crowd, teazing for alms. A 
few seconds ago, they had all been active and 
healthy beings, so full of employment they could 
not afford to mend his caleche, unless tempted by 
some extraordinary reward: now the men de- 
clared themselves cripples and invalids, the 
children were orphans, the women helpless 
widows, and they would all die of hunger if his 
Eccellenza did not bestow a few grani. “ What 
a tedious race!” exclaimed the traveller, casting 
a handful of coins upon the ground, which caused 
a general scramble, and enabled him to proceed 
unmolested. At the inn new torments awaited 
him; a fresh crowd, composed of the landlord, the 
landlady, and their waiters and hostlers,; gathered 
round, and assailed him with innumerable ques- 
tions. The landlord hoped none of his limbs 
were broken, and begged him to consider himself 
master of the house; the waiters desired to know 
at what hour he would sup, what fare he chose, 
how long he intended to stay, where he came 
from, whither he was going; and the landlady 
led him, ostentatiously, through all the rooms of 
the inn, expatiating endlessly upon the peculiar 
and indescribable advantages of each. Ineffably 
weary of their officiousness, the traveller at last 
traversed a long and spacious hall, and took 
refuge in a balcony that looked upon the bay of 
Gaeta. 

The inn is built upon the site of Cicero’s Villa. 
Beneath the balcony, and on each side, along the 
whole curve of the bay, stretched a thick grove 
of orange-trees, which sloped down to the very 
verge of the Mediterranean. Balls of golden 
fruit, and blossoms faint with odour, and fair as 
stars, studded this amphitheatre of dark foliage; 
and at its extremity the liquid light of the waves 
pierced the glossy leaves, mingling their blue 
splendour with earth’s green paradise. Every 
rock and mountain glowed with a purple hue, so 
intense and soft, they resembled violet vapours 
dissolving into'the pale radiance of the evening 
sky. Far away in the deep broad flood of the 
ocean, rose the two mountain islands of Ischia 
and Procida, between whieh Vesuvius thrust in 
his jagged form, and his floating banner of snow- 
white smoke. The solitary heaven was without 
sun or moon, without a star or cloud, but smiled 
in that tender vestal light, which speaks of eter- 
nal, immutable peace. 

It would be difficult to define the feelings of 
the traveller as he gazed on this scene: his 
countenance, uplifted to heaven, was animated 
with a profound and impassioned melancholy, 
with an expression of an earnest and fervid 
pleading against some vast and inevitable wrong. 
He was thinking probably of his country; and 
whilst he contrasted its ruined villages and de- 
vastated fields with the splendour and glow of 
the fair land before him, was breathing inwardly 


a passionate appeal against that blind and cruel 
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destiny which had consigned Poland to the deso- 
lating influence of Russian despotism. His 
reverie was interrupted by the sound of afemale 
Voice singing in Polish among the orange trees 
at his feet. The singer was invisible; but the 
sweetness of her vcice, and the singular refer- 
ence of the words (the following prose transla- 
tion conveys their meaning) to the thoughts of 
his own mind, filled the traveller with surprise: 

“ When thou gazest upon the azure heaven, 
80 mighty in its calm, do not say, O bright en- 
chantment, hast thou no pity that thou dawnest 
thus in unattainable loveliness upon my world- 
Wearied eyes. 

“ When the southern wind softly breathes, do 
not say reproachfully, thy cradle is the ether of 
the morning sun, thou drinkest the odorous cs- 
sence of myrtle and lemon blossoms; thou 
should’st bear upon thy wings all sweet emotions, 
all soft desires; why briage-t thou then no heal- 
ing to the anguish [ endure? 

* Neither in the dark hour, when thou thinkest 
upon thy country and thy friends, say not with 
grief, They are lost! They are not! Say rather 
with joy, They were illustrious, and it is bliss to 
know that they have been!” 

It were wise in me to obey thy lesson, sweet 
songstress, thought the traveller; and, revolving 
in his mind the singularity of the serenade, he 
continued to gaze upon the trees below: there 
was no rustling amid their branches, no sound 


which told a human being was concealed beneath: 


their foliage; nothing was heard beyond the 
almost imperceptible breathings of the*even- 
ing air. Did such things exist any where 
but in the imagination of the poet? He could 
almost have believed that the spirit of that divine 
scene had assumed a human voice and human 
words, tu soothe his melancholy, so floating and 
airy had been the strain, so deep the silence that 
succecded it. Une moment more, and there 
arose from the same spot cries for help, uttered 
in Italian, and shricks of distress, so piercing, 
they made the traveller fly with the speed of 
lightning through the great hall, down the stair- 
case into the garden. The first object that met 
his eyes was the figure of a girb about sixteen, 
her one arm tightly embracing the stem of a 
tree, her other angrily repelling a young man 
wo was endeavouring to drag her away. “I 
will not go with you—I love you no longer, Gior- 
gio—and go with you, ! will not,” shrieked the 
girl, in tones of mingled violence and fear. 
* You must—you shall,” retorted her aggressor, 
in avoice of thunder. “I have found you again, 
and [ won't be duped by your fooleries, Marietta 
*** 4 **+* And who are you, and who begged 
you to interfere?” added he, turning fiercely 
upon the traveller, whose strong grasp had torn 
him from Marietta. “An officer, as it should 
seem by your dress ;—be pleased to know that I 
am also an officer, and risk my displeasure ro 
further.” 

“ No officer would ill-treat a defenceless girl,” 
the Pole replied, with quiet contempt. 

At this taunt Giorgio quivered with rage. His 








features, handsome and regular as those of Ita- 
lians generally are, became quite distorted. 
His hands, with convulsive movements, sought 
about his breast for the dagger that was concealed 
there, his dark flashing eyes fixed intently at the 
same time upon his adversary, as if he hoped the 
fiendish spirit that burned within them might 
previously annihilate him. 

* Be on your guard—he is a perfect wretch,” 
cried Marietta, rushing towards ber protector. 

The arrival of several servants from the inn 
dispelled all idea of present danger: they dragged 
off Giorgio, telling him that, although the girl 
was his sister, he had no right to separate her 
from the corps d’opera, with whom she was tra- 
velling through Gaeta. 

“ E vero, e verissimo,” cried Marietta with 
joyful triumph. ‘ What is it to bin if Dike my 
liberty, and prefer wandering about, singing 
here and there, to being his unhappy par—” 

“ Marietta! beware! dare not to speak: ill of 
me!” screamed the retiring Giorgio, looking 
back over his shoulder, and accompanying his 
words with a look of such frightful menace, as 
completely subdued his sister. 

She watched in anxious silence till be had dis- 
appeared, and then, with affectionate humility 
and a graceful qnickness that allowed not of its 
prevention, knelt lightly down, and pressed the 
stranger’s hand to her lips. “ You have more 
than repaidame for the song I sang to you,” she 
said, rising and leading the way to the inn, “ and, 
if you like it, I will sing others to you, whilst you 
sup.” 

“ Are you a Pole?” enquired the traveller. 
“ A fine demand! how can [ be a Pole? Did 
you not say yourself there was no longer any 
such country as Poland?” 

“7? not that I recollect.” 

“If you did not say it, confess, at least, that 
you thought it. The Poles are all become Rus- 
sians, and for nothing in the world, Signor, would 
Ibe a Russian. Why, in all their language they 
have no word that expresses Aonowr.* No, 
rather than be a Russian, much as I hate it, I 
would,go with Giorgio.” 

* Are you an Italian?” 

** No—not exactly.” 

“ What are you, then?” 

“Um! I am what I am, who can be more? 
But, Signor, one thing I must beg of yon, do not 
ask me any questions about myself, nor any 
abont Giorgio. I will sing to you, talk to you, 
wait upon yon—any thing of that kind you 
please, but I will not enswer questions on those 
subjects.” 

Seating herself upon a stool, in a dark corner 
of the traveller’s®&partment, as far removed as 
possible from him, and all other interruptions, 
Marietta passed the evening in playing on her 
cuitar and singing. She wasa most accomplished 
singer, possessing and managing all the intrica- 
ciesof the art, with perfect ease, but this scarcely 
excited admiration in comparison with the natu- 


*Tais is true. The Russian language is without that word. 
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ral beauty of het voice. There was a profound 
melancholy in its intense sweetness, that dis- 
solved the soul of the traveller in grief. All that 
was dear to him in the memory of the past, the 
joys of home and childhood, the tenderness and 
truth of his first friendships, the glow of patriot- 
ism; every cherished hour. every endeared spot, 
all that he had loved, and al! that he had lost 
upon earth, seemed a@ain to live and again to 
fade, as he listened to her strains. Without pay- 
ing any attention to him, ard apparently without 
any effort to herself. she breathed forth melody 
after melody for her own pleasure, like some 
lone nightingale, that, in a home of green leaves, 
sings to cheer its solitude with sweet sounds. 
Her countenance and figure would have been 
beautiful, had they been more fully developed. 
They resembled those sketches of a great artist, 
in which there are only a few lightly-traced lines, 
but those are so full of spirit and meaning, that 
you easily imagine what a masterpiece it would 
have been when finished. . 

The first visit of our traveller, on arriving, 
next day, at Naples, was to the Princess Dash- 
khoff. She was a Russian lady, whose high birth, 
immense wealth, and talents for intrigue, had 
procured for her the intimacy of half the crowned 
heads of Europe, and had made.hber all powerful 
at the Court of St. Petersburgh. Detesting the 
cold barbarism of her native country, she had 
established herself at Naples, in a splendid man- 
sion, near the Strada Nuova; and affecting an 
extravagant admiration for Italy, by her munifi- 
cent patronage of the arts and artists,and by 
perpetual exhibitions of her own skill, in draw- 
ing and singing. dancing and acting, bad obtained 
the name of the Corinna of the North. Her salon 
was the evening resort of the wise, the idle, the 
witty and the dissipated. Not to know Corinna, 
was to be yourself. unknown; and nut to fre- 
quent her conversazioni was, as far as society was 
concerned, to be banished from all that was 
fashionable or delightful in Naples. 

It was the hour of evening reception. The 
Pole burned with impatience to speak to the 
Princess, for on her influence at Petersburgh, 
depended the fate of a brother, the only being in 
existence he now cared for. A splendid suite of 
apartments, blazing with lights, crowded with 


company, and furnished with the munificence of | 


an Eastern harem, lay open before him; without 
allowing himself to be announced, he entered 
them. When an highly imaginative mind is ab- 
sorbed by some master fecling, all opposing con- 
trasts, all glowing cxtremes, serve but to add 
depth and intensity to that feeling. The festal 
scene of marble columns, garlanded by roses, the 
walls of Venetian mirror, reflecting the light of 
innumerable tapers, and the furms of lovely 
Women and gay youths floating in the mazy 
dance, seemed to him deceitful shows that veiled 
some friglitful sorrow; and with eager, rapid 
steps, as if borne along by the impulse of his 
own thoughts, he hurried past them. Scarcely 
knowing bow he had arrived there, he at length 
found himself standing beside the Princess, in a 


marble colonnade, open above to the moonlight 
and the stars of heaven, and admitting at its sides 
the odorous air and blossoming almond-trees of 
the adjacent garden. 

“* Ladislas!” exclaimed the lady, starting, “ is 
it possible—to see you here almost exceeds 
belief.” 

After remaining some moments in deep silence, 
collecting and arranging his thoughts, the Pole 
replied. A conversation ensued, in so low a 
voice as to be only audible to themselves; from 
their.atlitudes and gestures it might be inferred 
that Ladislas was relating some tale of deep 
anguish, mixed with solemn aud impressive ad- 
jarations to which the Princess listened with a 
consenting tranquilizing sympathy. 

They issued from the recess, walked up the 
colonnade, and entered a small temple that ter- 
minated it. From the centre of its airy dome 
hung a lighted alabaster lamp of a boat-like 
shape, beneath which a youthful female was 
seated alone sketching a range of moonlight hills 
that appeared between the columns. 

* Idalie,” said the Princess, “ I have brought 
you a new subject for your pencil—and such a 
subject, my love—one whose fame has already 
made him dear to your imagination; no less a 
person than the hero of Ostralenka,* the Vistula, 
and the Belvedere.¢ So call up one of those 
brightest happiest moods of your genius, in 
which all succeeds to you, and enrich my album 
with his likeness,” spreading it before her. 

It is difficult to refus2 any request to a person 
who has ju.t granted us an important favour. 
Laiislas suffered himself to be seated, and as soon 
as the Princess had quitted them, the gloom 
which had shadowed his brow at the names of 
Ostralenka, the Vistula and the Belvedere, van- 
ished. The surpassing beauty of the youngartist 
would have changed the heaviest penance into a 
pleasure. She was lovely’as one of Raphael’s 
Madonnas; and, like them, there was @ silent 
beauty in her presence that struck the most 
superficial beholder with astonishment and satis- 
faction. Her hair, of a golden and burnished 
brown, (the colour of the autumnal foliage, illu- 
minated by the s€tting sun,) fell in gauzy wavings 
round her face, throat, and shoulders. Her small 
clear forehead, gleaming with gentle thought; 


*At O-tralenka, the Russian and Polish armies were in 
sight«f one a.other. The destruction of the Poles seemed 
iwvirable; not expecting the attack, their lines were not 
for my d, and the Russians were triple in number, and advane- 
ing iw the most peifect order. In this emergency, three 
handred students trom the Univer-ity of Warsaw drew hae 
uly up in a body, and, devoting themselves wiilingly to 
death, marched forward to meet the onset of the enemy. 
They were headed by a young man who distinguished him- 
self by the most exaited courage, and was the only one of 
their numbers who escaped. We stationed his band in a 
small wood ihat lay directly in the path of the Russians, and 
checked their progress for the space of three hours. Every 
tree of that wood now waves above a patriot’s grave. In the 
meantime the Polish army formed, bore down, and gained a 
most brilliant victory. 

tThe palace at Warsaw, in which the attempt to assasei- 
nate the Grand Duke Constantine was made by a party of 
young mea. 
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her curved, soft, and rosy lips; the delicate 
moulding of the lower part of the face, express- 
ing purity and integrity of nature, were all per- 
fectly Grecian. Her hazel eyes, with their 
arched lids and dark arrowy lashes, pierced the 
soul with their full and thrilling softness. She 
was clad in long and graceful drapery, white as 
snow; but, pure as this garment was, it seemed 
a rude disguise to the resplendent softness of the 
limbs it enfolded. The delicate light that gleamed 
from the alabaster lamp above them, was a faint 
simile of the ineffable spirit of love that burned 
within Idalie’s fair transparent frame; and the 
one trembling, shining star of evening that pal- 
pitates responsively to happy lovers, never seem- 
ed more divine or more beloved than she did to 
Ladislas, as she sat there, now fixing a timid but 
attentive gaze upon his countenance, and then 
dropping it upon the paper before her. And not 
alone for Ladislas, was this hour the dawn of 
passionate love. The same spell was felt in the 
heart of Idalie, veiling the world and lifting her 
spirit into vast and immeasurable regions of un- 
explored delight. One moment their eyes met 
and glanced upon each other, the look of exalted, 
of eternal love, mute, blessed, and inexpressible. 
Their lids fell and were raised no more. Rapture 
thrilled their breasts and swelled their full hearts, 


a rapture felt but not seen; for motionless, and 

in deep silence, as if every outward faculty were 

absorbed in reverence, they continued, each in- 

wardly knowing, hearing, seeing nothing but the 

divine influence and attraction of the other. 
I know not if the portrait was finished. 


I be- 
lieve it was not. Noiselessly Idalie arose and 
departed to seek the Princess, and Ladislas fol- 
lowed. “ Who is that lovely being?” enquired 
an English traveller sometime afterward, point- 
ing out Idalie from a group of ladies. “ A Polish 


girl—a protegee of mine,” was the reply of the | 


Princess; ‘“‘a daughter of one of Kosciusko’s 
unfortunate followers, who died here poor and 
unknown. She has a great genius for drawing 
and painting, but she is so different in her nature 
from the generality of people, that I am afraid 
she will never get on inthe world. All the family 
are wild and strange. There is a brother, who 


they say is a complete ruffian; brave asa Pole, | 


and unprincipled as an Italian; a villain quite 
varnished in picturesque, like one of your Lord 
Byron's corsairs and giaours. Then there isa 
younger sisier; the most uncontrollable little 
creature, who chose to pretend my house was in- 
supportable, and ran away into Calabria or 
Campagna, and set up asa prima donna. 
these, to be sure, are the children of a second 
wife, an Italian; and Idalie, I must confess, has 
none of their lawlessness, but is remarkably gen- 
tle and steady.” 


Disgusted with this heartless conversation, | 
| conquerable emotion at discovering Ladislas, the 


which disturbed his mood of ecstacy, Ladislas 
hastily quitted the Dashkhoff palace, and entered 
the Villa Reale, whose embowering trees pro- 
mised solitude. Not one straggler of the many 
gay crowds that frequent this luxurious garden 
from morning (ill midnight was now to be seen. 








But | 


| ed. 


With its straight walks buried in gloom and 
shadow; its stone fonts of sleeping water; its 
martle statues, its heaven-pointing obelisks, and 
the tingling silence of its midnight air, it was 
holy and calm as a deserted oratory, when the 
last strain of the vesper hymn has died away, the 
last taper has ceased to burn, the last censer has 
been flung, and both priests and worshippers 
have departed. Ladislas cast himself upon a 
stone seat, in the ilex-grove that skirts the mar- 
gin of the bay. ‘“ 1 dreamt not of love,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ 1 sought her not! had renounced 
life and all its train of raptures, hopes, and joys. 
Cold, and void of every wish, the shadow of 
death lay upon my heart; suddenly she stood 
before me, lovely as an angel that heralds de- 
parted spirits to the kingdom of eternal bliss. 
Fearless, but mild, she poured the magic of her 
gaze upon my soul. I speak the word of the 
hour. She shall be mine—or I will die!” 

Reclining in the ilex-grove, Ladislas passed 

«the remaining hours of that too-short night, en- 
tranced in bliss as if the bright form of his beloved 
were still shining beside him. Gradually, every 
beauty of the wondrous and far-famed bay of 
Naples impressed itself upon his attention. The 
broad and beamless moon sinking behind the tall 
elms of Posylippo—the broken star-light on the 
surface of the waves—their rippling sound as 
they broke at his feet—Sorrento’s purple pro- 
montory, and the gentle wind that blew from it 
—the solitary grandeur of Capri’s mountain- 
island, rising out of the middle of the bay, a 
colossal sphinx guarding two baths of azure light 
—Vesuvius, breathing its smoke, and flame, and 
sparks, into the cloudless ether—all became min- 
gied in inexplicable harmony with his new born 
passion, and were indelibly associated with his 
recollection of that night. 

The next morning Idalie was sketching in the 
Villa Reale. She had seated herself on the out- 
side of a shady alley. Two persons passed behind 
her, and the childish, petulant voice of one of 
them drew her attention. That voice, so sweet, 
even in its impatience, certainly belonged to her 
fugitive sister. “It is she!” exclaimed Idalie, 
gliding swift as thought between the trees, and 
folding the speaker to her bosom. “ Marietta 
—my dear little Marietta! at last you are come 
back again. Caltivella! now promise .to stay 
with me. You know not how miserable I have 
been about you.” 

‘No! I cannot promise any thing of the kind,” 
replied Mariette, playing with the ribbons of her 
guitar. “I choose to have my liberty.” 

Idalie’s arms sunk, and her eyes were cast 
upon the ground, when she heard the cold and 
decided tone in which this refusal was pronounc- 

On raising the latter, they glanced upon the 

companion of her sister, and were filled with ua- 


elected of her heart. 
“TI met your sister here a few minutes ago,” 


| explained he, partaking her feelings; “and 


having been so fortunate the other day as toren- 
der her a slight service——” 
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* Oh, yes,” interrupted Marietta; “ I sung for 
him a whole evqning at Gacta. It wasa curious 
adventure. His carriage was overturned close 
to the inn. I had arrived there half an hour 
before, and was walking in an orange-grove 
near the spot, and saw the accident happen, and 
heard him speak in Polish to his servant. My 
heart beat with joy to behold one belonging to 
that heroic nation. He looked wondrous melan- 
choly: I thought it must be about his country, so 
I crept assoftly as a mouse among the trees under 
his balcony, and sung him a salve-song in Polish. 
I improvised it on the spur ofthe moment. Ido 
not very well recollect it, but it was about azure 
heavens, southern winds, myrtle and lemon blos- 
soms, and the illustrious unfortunate; and it 
ought to have pleased him. Just as I had finished, 
out starts our blessed brother, Giorgio, from the 
inn, and began one of his most terrific bothers. 
Imagine how frightened I was, for I thought he 
was gone to Sicily with his regiment. However, 
they got him away, and I followed this stranger 
into his room, and sang to him the rest of the 
evening. All my best songs, the Mio ben quando 
verra, Nina pazza per amore, the All armi of 
Genrali, the Dolce cara patria, from Tancredi, 
the Deh calma from Otello—all my whole stock, 
I assure you.” ‘Thus rattled on Marietta; and 


then, as if her quick eye had already discovered 


the secret of their attachment, she added, with 
an arch smile, “ but don’t be frightened, Idalie, 
though his eyes filled with tears whilst I sung, as 
your’s often do, not a word of praise did the Sar- 
matian bestow on me.” 

“ Then return and live with me, dear Marietta, 
and I will praise you as much, and more than 
you desire.” 

“Santa Maria del Pie di Grotta! Whata 
tiresome person you are, Idalie. When you 
have got an idea into your head, an earthquake 
would not get it out again. Have I not told you 
that I will not. If you knew the motive, you 
would approve my resolution.—I said I liked my 
liberty, and so forth, but that was not the reason 
of my flight. I do not choose to have any thing 
to do with Giorgio and the Princess; for, believe 
me, dearest Idalie, disgraceful as my present 
mode of life seems to you, it is innocence itself, 
compared with the crimes they were leading me 
into.” 

“Some suspicion of this did once cross my 
mind,” her sister replied, with a sigh, “‘ but I re- 
jected it as too horrible. Dear child, think no 
more about them. Do you not know that I have 
left the Princess’ house, and am living by myself 
in a little pavilion, far up on the Strada Nuova. 
There you need not fear their molestations.” 

“Ts not Giorgio, then, with you?” 

“No, l have not seen him for sometime. I 
doubt if he be in Naples.” 

“ So, Messer Giorgio, you have deceived me 
again. But 1 might have known that, for he 
never speaks a word of truth. Be assured, 
however, he is in Naples, for I caught a glimpse 
of him this morning, mounting the bill that leads 
to the barracks at Pizzofalcone, and he is as in- 





timate with the Princess as ever, though she 
pretends to disown him. As for me, I am engaged 
at San Carlos; the writing is signed and sealed, 
and cannot be broken, without forfeiting a heavy 
sum of money; otherwise I should be happy to 
live peacefully with you; for you know not, Ida- 
lie, all I have had to suffer; how sad and ill- 
treated I have been! how often pinched with 
want and hunger; and worse than that, when 
Giorgio takes it into his head to pursue me, and 
plants himself in the pit, fixing his horrible looks 
upon me as I sing! how many times I have rushed 
out of the theatre, and spent the nights in the 
great wide Maremma, beset by robbers, buffa- 
loesyand wild bears, till I was almost mad with 
fear and bewilderment. There is a curse upon 
our family, I think. Did not our father once 
live in a splendid castle of his own, with an hun- 
dred retainers to wait upon him; and do you re- 
member the miserable garret in which he died ? 
But I cannot stay any longer. I am wanted at 
the rehearsal: so, farewell, dearest Idalie. Be 
you at least happy, and leave me to fulfil the evil 
destiny that hangs over our race.” 

“No! no!” exclaimed Ladislas, “ that must 
not be—the writing must be cancelled,’—and 
then, with the affection and unreserve of a 
brother, he entered into their sentiments; with 
sweet and persuasive arguments overcame their 
scruples of receiving a pecuniary obligation from 
him, and finally, taking Marietta by the hand, 
led her away to San Carlos, in order to cancel 
her engagement. ‘ 

And in another hour it wascancelled. Marietta 
was once more free and joyful ; and, affectionate 
as old friends, the three met again in the little 
pavilion, which was Idalie’s home. It stood alone 
in a myrtle wood, on the last of the green pro- 
montories, which form the Strada Nuova, and 
separate the Bay of Naples from the Bay of Baia 
—a lonely hermitage, secluded from the noise and 
turmoil of the city, whose only visitors were the 
faint winds of morning and evening, the smiles of 
the fair Italian heaven, its wandering clouds, and 
perchance, a solitary bird. From every part of 
the building you could see the Baian Ocean, 
sparkling breathlessly beneath the sun; through 
the windows and the columns of the portico you 
beheld the mountains of the distant coast shining 
on, hour after hour, like amethysts in a thrilling 
vapour of purple transparent light, so ardent, yet 
halcyon, so bright and unreal, a poet would have 
chosen it to emblem the radiant atmosphere that 
glows around Elysium isles of eternal peace and 
joy. Marietta soon left the building to join some 
fisher boys who were dancing the tarentalla upon 
the beach below. Idalie took her drawing, 
which was her daily employment, and furnished 
her the means of subsistence, and Ladislas sat by 
her side. There was no sound of rolling car- 
riages, no tramp of men and horse, no distant 
singing, no one speaking near; the wind awoke 
no rustling amid the leaves of the myrtle wood, 
and the-wave died without a murmur on the 
shore. Ladislas’ deep but melodious voice alone 
broke the crystal silence of the noon-day air. 
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Italy was around him, robed in two splendours 
of blue and green; but he was an exile, and the 
recollections of his native land thronged into his 
memory, and oppressed him with their numbers 
and their life. During the three months it had 
taken him to effect his escape from Warsaw to 
Naples, his lips had been closedin silence, whilst 
his mind had been wrapt in the gloom of the 
dreadful images that haunted it. In Idalie’s 
countenance there was that expression cf inno- 
cence and sublimity of soul, of purity and 
strength, that excited tie warmest admiration, 
and inspired sudden and deep confidence. She 
looked like some supernatural being that walks 
through the world, untouched by its corruptions ; 
like one that unconsciously, yet with delight, 
confers pleasure and peace; and Ladislas felt 
that, in'speaking to her of the dark sorrows of 
his country, they would lose their mortal weight 
and be resolved into beauty, by her sympathy. 
In glowing terms he described the heroic strug- 
gle of Poland for liberty; the triumph and exul- 


tation that had filled every bosom during the few | 


months they were free; the hardships and priva- 
tions they had endured, the deeds of daring 
bravery of the men, the heroism it had awakened 
in the women; and then its fall—the return of 


the Russians; the horrible character of Russian 


despotism, its sternness and deceit, its pride and 


sellish ignorance: the loss of public and private | 


integrity, the disbelief of good, the blighted, 
hopeless, joyless life, endured by those whom it 
crushes beneath its servitude. 

Thus passed the hours of the forenoon. Then 
Ladislas fixing his eyes upon the coast of Baia, 


and expressing, at the same time, his impatience | 


to visit that ancient resort of heroes and of em- 
perors, Idalie led the way by a small path down 
the hill to the beaoh. There they found a skiff 
dancing idly to and fro upon the waves, and, un- 
mooring it from its rocky haven, embarked in it. 
It had been swect to mark the passage of that 
light bark freighted with these happy lovers, 
when borne by its sails it swept through the little 
ocean-channel that lies between the beaked pro- 
montories of the mainland and the closing cliffs 
of the island of Nisida; and when, with gentler 
motion it glided into the open expanse of the bay 
of Baia, and cut its way through the translucent 
water, above the ruins of temples and palaces 
overgrown by sea-weed, on which the rays of the 
sun were playing, creating a thousand rainbow 
hues, that varied with every wave that flowed 
over them. In all that plain of bluc light it was 
the only moving thing; and, as if it had been the 
child of the ocean that bore it, and the sun that 
looked down on it,it sped gaily along in their 
smiles past the fortress where Brutus and Cassius 
sought shelter after the death of Caesar; past the 
temples of Jupiter and Neptune; by the ruins of 
that castle in which three Romans once portioned 
out-the world between them, to the Cumean hill 
that enshadows the beloved Lintarnum of Scipio 
Africanus, and in which he died. The whole of 
this coast is a paradise of natural beauty, invest- 
ing with its own loveliness the time-eaten wiecks 














with which it is strewn; the mouldering: past is 
mingled with the vivid present, ruim and grey 
annihilation are decked in eternal spring. The 
woody windings of the shore reveal, in their deep 
recesses, the gleaming marble fragments of the 
abodes of ancient heroes: the vendurous hues of 
the promontories mingle with the upright co- 
lumns ‘of shattered temples, or clothe, with 
nature’s voluptuous bloom, the pale funereal urns 
of departed gods; whilst the foliage, and the in- 
land fountains, and the breaking waves upon the 
shore, were murmuring around their woven min- 
strelsy of love and joy. Earth, sea, and sky, 
blazed like three gods, with tranquil but animat- 
ed loveliness ; with a splendour that did not daz- 
zle—with a richness that could notsatiate. The 
air on that beautiful warm coast was as a field of 
fragrance; the refreshing sea-breeze seemed to 
blow from Paradise, quickening their senses, and 
bringing to them the odour of a thousand unknown 
blossoms. “ What world is this?” exclaimed 
Ladislas in atone of rapture that nearly answered 
its own question. “I could imagine I had en- 
tered an enchanted garden; four heavens sur- 
round me: the one above; the pure element be- 
neath me, with its waves that shine and tremble 
as stars; the adorned earth that hangs over it; 
and the heaven of delight they create within my 
breast. * Morning is here a rose, day a tulip, 
night a lily; evening is, like morning, againa 
rose, and life seems a choral-hymn of beautiful 
and glowing sentiments, that I go singing to my- 
self as I wander along this perpetual path of 
flowers.’ ”’ 

It was night ere they again reached the pavi- 
lion. It stood dark and deserted in the clear 
moonshine; the door was locked; the windows 
and their outer shutters had been closed from 
within, so securely asto deny all admittance, 
unless by breaking them open, which the solid 
nature of theshutters rendered almost impossible. 
After calling and knocking repeatedly, without 
obtaining any answer, it became evident that 
Marietta had quitted the dwelling. In the first 
moment of surprise which this occurrence occa- 
sioned, they had not observed a written sheet of 
paper, of a large size, which lay unfolded and 
placed directly before the door, as if to attract 
attention. Idalie took it up and read the follow- 
ing lines, traced by Marietta: 

“Oh, Idalie! what a fiendish thing is life. But 
a few hours ago, how calm and secure we were 
in happiness—now danger, and, perhaps, de- 
struction is our portion, One chance yet remains, 
the moment you get this, persuade—not only 
persuade— but compel—that adorable stranger to 
fly instantly frem Naples. He is not safe here 
an instant longer. Do not doubt what I say, or 
his life may be the forfeit. How can I impress 
this on your mind. I would not willingly betray 
any one, but how else can I save him? Giorgio 
has been here. Qb! the frightful violence of 
that man. He raved like an insane person, and 
let fall such dark and bloody hints as opened 
worlds of horror tome. Iam gone to discover 
what I can. I know his haunts, and his associates, 
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and shall soon find out if there be any truth in 
what he threatens. I could not await your re- 
turn, neither dare I leave the pavilion open. 
Whe knows if, in the interval between my de- 
parture and your return, an assassin might not 
conceal himself within; and your first welcome 
be to see the stranger fall lifeless at your feet. 
His every step is watched by spies armed for his 
destruction. I know not what to do—and yet it 
seems to me that my going may possibly avert 
the catastrophe. MarIkeTTA.” 

Ladislas listened to these lines unmoved; but 
the effect they produced on Idalie was dreadful. 
She gave implicit credence to them, and every 
word sounded as a knell. She lost all presence 
of mind; every reflection that might have taught 
her to avert the stroke she so much dreaded, wae 
swallowed up in anguish, as if the deed that was 
to be consummated were already done. What 
task can be more difficult than to describe the 
overwhelming agony which,heavy and unexpect- 
ed misery produces. To have lived the day that 
Idalic had just lived—a day in which all the 
beauty of existence had been unveiled to its very 
depths; to have dreamt as she had done, adream 
of love that steeped her soul in divine, and almost 
uncommunicable joy; and now, to sink from this 
pinnacle of happiness into a black and lampless 
cavern, the habitation of death, whose spectral 
form and chilling spirit was felt through ali the 
air! This is but a feeble metaphor of the sudden 
transition from rapture to misery, which Idalieé 
experienced. She looked upon Ladislas, and 
beheld him bright and fall of life; the roseate 
hues of health upon his cheek, his eyes beaming 
with peaceful joy, his noble countenance vary- 
ing not in the least from that imperturbable and 
godlike self-possession which was its habitual ex- 
pression. And as her imagination made present 
to her the fatal moment, when beneath the dag- 
ger of the assassin this adored being should sink 
bleeding, wounded, and then be ever lost in 
death, her blood rushed to her heart, a deadly 
pause ensued, from which she awoke in a bewil- 
dering mist of horror. The still air and quiet 
moonshine to her scemed brooding mischief; a 
thousand shadows that proceeded from no one, 
but were the creatures of her distressed brain, 
flitted around, and filled the empty space of the 
portico. Poor Idalie! an eternity of bliss would 
have been dearly bought at the price of that 
moment's overwhelming anguish! Ladislas be- 
held her excess of emotion with pain, in which, 
however, all was not pain, for it was blended 
with that triumphant exultation, that a lover ever 
feels when he for the first time becomes assured 
that he is beloved by the object of his love with 
an affection tender and intense as his own. 

As ‘soon as Idalie recovered some presence of 
mind, with passionate supplications she entreated 
Ladislas to leave her, to fly this solitary spot, 
and to seek safety amid the crowded streets of 
Naples. He would uot hear of this} he gently 
remonstrated with her upon the unreasonable- 
ness of her terrors, urging how little probable 
it was that his passing rencontre with Giorgio at 





Gaeta could have awakened in him such a deadly 
spirit of revenge as Marietta represented. He 
viewed. the whole thing lightly, attributing it 
either to the vivacity of Marietta’s imagination, 
which had made her attach a monstrous import to 
some angry expressions of her brother, or look- 
ing upon it as some merry device which she had 
contrived, in order to frighten them; and tran- 
quillized’ Idalie, by assurances that they would 
shortly see her wild sister return laughing, and 
full of glee at the success of her plot. In this 
expectation two hours passed away, but still no 
Marietta appeared, and it had grown too lete to 
seek another shelter, without exposing Idalie to 
the slander of evil-minded people. They passed 
the rest of the.nigit, therefore, in the portico, 
Idalie eometimes pale and breathless, with recur- 
ring fears,and sometimes calm and happy, as 
Ladislas poured forth his tale of passionate love. 
His feelings, on the contrary, were pure and une. 
alloyed. Where Idalie was, there was the whule 
universe to him; where she was not, there was 
only a formless void. He had an insatiable thirst 
for her presence, which only gréw intenser with 
the enjoyment of its own desire; and he blessed 
the fortunate occurrence that prolonged his bliss 
during hours which otherwise would have been 
spent pining in absence from her. No other 
considerations intruded. Blessings kindled within 
his eyes as he gazed upon that Jovely countenance 
and faultless form, and angels might lave envied 
the happiness he felt. 

Morning came, bright and serene; the sun 
arose, the ocean and the mountains ayain re- 
sumed their magic splendour; the myrtle-woods 
and every minuter bloom of the garden shone 
out beneath the sun, and the whole earth wasa 
happy form, made perfect by the power of light. 
They recollected that they had promised to join 
the Princess Dashkhoff, and a large party of 
her friends, at eight o’clock, in an excursion to 
Pestum. The point of meeting was the shore 
of the Villa Reale, where the numerous guests 
were to embark in a steamer which had been 
engaged for the occasion. In Idalie’s present 
homeless and uncertain condition, this plan offer- 
ed some advantages. It would enable them to 
pass the day in each other’s society, under the 
auspices of the Princess, and it was to be hoped 
that, on their return, the mystery of Marietta’s 
disappearance would be unravelled, and Idalie 
find her home once more open’to her. They 
had scarcely scttled to go, ere one of those horse 
calessini which ply in the streets of Naples, was 
seen coming towards them. Its driver,a ragged 
boy, sat on the shaft, singing as he drove; another 
urchin, all in tatters, stood as lacquey behind, 
and between them sat Marietta; the paleness of 
fear was on her cheeks, and her eyes had the 
stagyered, affrighted look of one who has gazed 
upon some appalling horror. She hastily de- 
scended, and bade the calessino retire to some 
distance, and await further orders. “ Why is 
he yet here?” said she, to her sister. “ You 
foolish, blind Idalie, why did you not mind my 
letter—too proud, I suppose, to obey any but 
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yourself; but mark, you would not hear my 
warnings—we shall lose him, and you wil! jee! 
them in your heart’s core.” She then, with all 
the violent gesticulation of an Italian, threw het 

self at the feet of Ladislas, and, with a coun!” 

nance that expressed her own full conviction in 
what she said, besought him to fly instantly, not 
only from Naples, but from *Ttaly, for his life 
would never be safe in that land of assassins and 
traitors. With entreatics almost as violent 4s 


her own, Ladislas and Idaliemrged her to explain, 


but this only threw her into a new frenzy; she 
wept and tore her hair; she declared the peril 
was too urgent to admit of explanation—every 
moment was precious—another hour’s stay in 
Naples would be his death. 

The situation of Ladislas was a curious one. 
He had served in the Russian campaigns against 
Persia and Turkey, and had been there daily 
exposed to the chances of destruction; in the 
late struggle between Poland and Russia, he had 
performed actions of such determined and daring 
bravery, as had made his name a glory to his 
countrymen, and a terror to their enemies. In 
all these exploits he had devoted himself so unre 
servedly to death, that his escape was considered 
as a miraculous interposition of heaven. It was 
not to be expected that this Mars in a human 
form, this Achilles who had braved death ima 
thousand shapes, should now consent to fly before 
the uplifted finger and visionary warnings of a 


dream-sick girl, for such Marietta appeared to | 


him tobe. He pitied her sufferings, endeavoured 
&0 soothe her, but asserted he had seen ne reason 
that could induce him to quit Naples. 

A full quarter of an hour elapsed before an ex 
planation could be wrung from Marietta ‘The 
chaos that reigned in her mind may easily be 
imagined. Sle had become possessed of a secret 
which involved the life of two persons. Ladislas 
refused to save himself, unless she revealed what 
might place her brother’s life in jeopardy. 
Whichever way she looked, destruction closed 
the view. Nature had bestowed on her a heart 
exquisitely alive to the sufferings of others; a 
mind quick in perceiving the nicest lines of moral 
rectitude, and strenuous in endeavouring to act 
up to its perceptions. Any deviations in her 
conduct from these principles had been the work 
of a fate that, strong and fierce as a tempest, had 
bent down her weak youth like a reed bencath 
its force. She had once loved Giorgio; he had 
played with and caressed her in infancy—with 
the fond patronage of an elder brother had pro- 
cured her the only indulgences her orphaned 
childhood had ever known. Fraternal love called 
loudly on her not to endanger his life; gratitude 
as loudly called on her not to allow her benefac- 
tor to become his victim. This last idea was tor 
horrible to be endured. The present mement is 
ever all-powerful with the young, and Marietta 
related what she knew. 

Well might the poor child be wild and disor- 
dered. She had passed the night in the cata- 
combs of San Gennaro, under Capo di Monte. 
In these subterranean galleries were held the 





nightly meetings of the band of desperate bran 
ot whom Giorgio was in secret the chief. The 
entrance to the catacombs is in a deserted vine- 
Yard, and 1s overgrown by huge aloes: rooted 
in stones and sharp rocks, they lift their thorny 
leaves above the opening, and conceal it effec- 
tually. A solitary fig-tree, that grows near, 
renders the spot easily recognisable by those 
*Iready acquainted witha the secret. The cata- 
combs themselves are wide winding caves, the 
burial-place of the dead of past ages. Piles of 
human bones, white and bleached by time, are 
heaped along the rocky sides of these caverns. 
in one of these walks, whilst they were friends, 
Giorgw had shown the place to Marietta. In 
these days he feared not to entrust his mysterious 
way of hfe to her; for although in all common 
concerns she was wild and untractable, yet in all 
that touched the interests of those few whom she 
loved, Marietta was silent and reserved as Epi- 
charis herself .Theynenaces Giorgio’let fall in 
his visit on the preceding forenoon had excited 
her Inghest alarm, and she determined, at any 
risk, to learn the extent of the danger that hung 
over the stranger. After waiting in vain for 
Idalie’s return till the close of evening, she had 
hastened to Capo di Monte, entered the cata- 
combs alone, and, concealed behind a pile of 
bones, had awaited the arnval of the confederates, 
They assembled at midmght. Ther first subject 
of consultation was the stranger. Giorgio ac- 
quainted them with his history, which he told 
them had been communicated to him that very 
morning, by a Russian lady of high consequence, 
who had likewise charged him with the business 
he had to unfold to them. Hedescribed Ladislas 
asa fugitive, unprotected by any government; 
he bore about his person certain papers which 
had been found in the palace of Warsaw, and 
were the confidential communications of the 
Russian Autocrat to his brother, the Viceroy of 
Poland, and were of such a nature as to rouse all 
Europe in arms against their writer. These 
papers had been entrusted to Ladislas, whose in- 
tention was to proceed to Paris, and publish them 
there. Private business, however, of the greatest 
importance, had forced him tovisit Naples before 
going to Paris. The Russian government had 
traced him to Naples, and had empowered a 
certain Russian lady to take any step, or go any 
lengths, in order to obtain these papers from La- 
dislas. ‘This lady had made Giorgio her emissary; 
her name he carefully concealed, but Marietta 
averred, from his description, that it could be no 
other than the Princess Dashkhoff. After much 
consulting among the band, the assassination of 
the Pole had been decided upon. This seemed 
to be the only sure method, for he carried the 
papers ever about his person, was distinguished 
for his bravery, and, if openly attacked, would 
resist to the last. Giorgio was no stickler in the 
means he employed, and told his companions he 
had the less reason to be so in this case, as he had 
received assurances from the highest quarter, 
that his crime should go unpunished, and the 
reward be enormous. Ladislas was almost ua- 
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known in Naples; the government would not 
interest itself for a fugitive, without’ passport, 
country, or name; and what friends had he here, 
to inquire into the circumstances of his destruc- 
tion, or to interest themselves te avenge it? 

Such was Marietta’s tale, and Ladislasinstantly 
acknowledged the necessity of flight. He was 
too well acquainted with the perfidy and barba- 
rism of the Russians, to doubt that even a lady 
of a rank so distinguished as the Princess Dash- 
khoff, might be induced to undertake so foul a 
task as that attributed to her by Marietta. The 
worldly and artificial manners of this lady, in an 
Italian or a French woman, would only have re- 
sulted from habits of intrigue; but ‘a Russian, 
unaccustomed to look on ‘humian life as sacred, 
taught by the government of her own country 
that cruelty and treachery are venial offences, 
wholly destitute of a’sense of honour, concealed, 
under such an exterior, vices the most odious, 
and a callousness to guilt ugknown in more civi- 
lised lands. Ladislas knew this; and he knew 
that the badness of the Neapolitan government 
afforded scope for crime, which could not exist 
elsewhere; and he felt that, on every account, it 
were better to withdraw himself immediately 
from the scene of danger. 

While musing on these things, Idalie’s beseech- 
ing eyes were eloquent in imploring him to fly. 
He consented; but a condition was annexed to 
his consent, that Idalie should share his flight. 
He urged his suit with fervour. It were easy for 
them, on a very brief notice, to seek the young 
lady’s confessor, induce him to bestow on them 


the nuptial benediction, and thus to sanctify their . 


departure together. Marietta seconded the young 
lover's entreaties, and Idalie, blushing and con- 
fused, could only reply—** My accompanying you 
could only increase your danger, and facilitate 
the bravo’s means of tracing you. How could I 
get a passport? How leave this place?” “I 
have a plan for all,” replied Ladislas; and he 
then related that the Sully steam-packet lay in 
the harbour of Naples, ready to sail on the 
shortest notice; he would engage that for their 
conveyance, and so speedily bid adieu to the 
shores of Naples, and all its perils. ‘ But that 
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boat,” exclaimed Idalie, “ that steam-packet is | 
the very one engaged by the Princess for our | 


excursion to Poestum, this morning.” 
This, for a time, seemed to disarrange their 


schemes, but they considered that nodangercould | 
happen to Ladislas, while one of a party of plea- | 


sure with the Princess, who from this act of his 


would be quite unsuspicious of his intended de- 


parture. At night, upon their return from 
Postum, when the rest of the party should have 
disembarked at Naples, Ladislas and Idalie would 
remain on board, and the vessel immediately 
commence its voyage for France. This plan 


thus assumed a very feasible appearance, while | 


Ladislas, in accents of fond reproach asked Ida- 
lie wherefore she refused to share his fortunes, 
and accompany him in his journey ; and Marietta, 
clapping her hands, exclaimed, “‘ She consents! 
she consents! Do not ask any more, she has 





already yielded. We will all return to Naples. 
Ladislas shall proceed immediately to seek out 
the captain of the Sully, and arrange all with 
him; while, without loss of time, we will proceed 
to the convent of Father Basil, and get every 
thing ready by the time Ladisias shall join us, 
which must bewith as much speéd as he can 
contrive.” Idalie silently acquiesced in this ar- 
rangemént, and Ladislas kissed her hand with 
warm and overflowing gratitude. They now 
contrived to stow themselves in the little cales- 
sino, and as they progeeded on their way, Ladis- 
lagsaid: ‘‘ We seem to have forgotten the future 
destiny of dur dear Marietta, all this time. The 
friendless condition in which we shall leave her 
fills me with ariiety. She is the preserver of 
my life, and we are both under the deepest obli- 
gations to her. What shall you do, Marietta, 
when we are gone?” “Fear nét for me,” ex- 
claimed the wild girl, “ it is necessary I should 
remain behind to arrange those things which 
Idalie’s sudden departure will leave in sad disor- 
der: but you will see me soon in Paris, for how 
can I exist apart from my sister?” 

When near to Naples, Ladislas alighted from 
the calessirio, and directed his steps towards the 
port, while the fair girls proceeded on their way 
to the convent. What the bashful conscidus 
Idalie would have done without her sister’s help, 
it is difficult to guess. Marietta busied herself 
about all; won over the priest to the sudden 
marriage, contrived to put up articles of dress 
for the fair bride’s journey, and thinking of every 
thing, with far more watchfulness and care than 
if her own fate had depended on the passing 
hour, seemed the guardian angel of the lovers. 
Ladislas arrived at the convent; he had been 
successful with the master of the steam-packet, 
and all was prepared. Marietta heard this from 
his own lips, and carried the happy news to Ida- 
lie. He did not see her till they met at the altar, 
where, kneeling before the venerable priest, they 
were united for ever. And now time, as it sped 
on, gave them no moment to indulge their various 
and overpowering feelings. Idalie embraced 
her sister again and again, and entreating her to 
join them speedily in Paris, made her promise to 
write, and then, escorted by her husband, pro- 
ceeded to the Sully, on board of which most of 
the party were already assembled. 

The smoke lifted its stream of dishevelled 
tresses to the wind, which was right aft; the 
engine began to work, and the wheels to run 
their round. The blue wave was disturbed in its 
tranquil water, and cast back again in sheeted 
spray on its brother wave. Farewell to Naples! 
That Elysian city, as the poet justly calls it; that 
favourite of sea,and land,and sky. The hills 
that surround it smooth their rugged summits, 
and descend into gentle slopes, and opening 
defiles, to receive its buildings and habitations. 
Temples, domes, and marble palaces, are ranged 
round the crescent form of the bay, and above 
them arise dark masses, and wooded clefts, and 
fair gardens, whose trees are ever vernal. Before 
it the mighty se~ binds its wild streams, and 
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smoothes them into gentlest waves, as they kiss 
the silver, pebbly shore, and linger, with dulcet 
murmur around the deep-based promontorics. 
The heaven—who has not Leard of an Italian 
heaven ?—one intense diffusion, one serene omni- 
presence, for ever smiling in incxtinguishable 
beauty above the boundless sea, and fur ever 
bending in azure mirth over the flowing outlines 
of the distant mountains. ° 

The steam-boat procceded on its equal and 
swift course along the shores, cach varying in 
beauty, and redolent with sweets. They first 
passed Castel-a-Mare, and then the abrupt pro- 
montories on which Sorrento and ancient Amalfi 
are sifuated. The sublimity and intense loveli- 
ness of the scene wrapt in delight each bosom, 
notinaccessible to pure and lofty emotions. The 
bills, covered with ilex, dark laurel, and brigiit- 
leaved myrtle; were mirrored in the pellucid 
waves, which the lower branches caressed and 
kissed as the winds waved them. Behind arose 
other hills, also covered with wood; and, more 
distant, forming the grand back-ground, was 
sketched the htige ridge of lofty Appennines, 
which extends even to the foot of Italy. Still 
proceeding on their way to Porstuth, they ex- 
changed the rocky beach for a low and dreary 
shére. The dusky mountuins retired inland, and 


leaving a waste, the abode of mallaria, and the 


haunt of robbers, the landscape assumed a 
gloomy magnificence, in. place of the romantic 
and picturesque loveliness which had before 
charmed their eyes.. Ladislas leaned from the 


side of the vessel, afd gazed upon the beauty of 


nature with sentiments too disturbed for happi- 
ness. Heéwas annoyed by the unpropitious pre- 
sence of the idle and the gay. He saw Idalie in 
the midst of them, and did not even wish to join 
her while thus situated. He shrank into himself, 
and tried, forgetting the immediate discomforts 
of his position, to think only of that paradise into 
which love had led him, to compensate for his 
patriotic sorrows. He strove patiently to endure 
the tedious hours of this never-ending day, dur- 
ing which he must play a false part, and see his 
bride engage! by others. While his attention 
was thus occupied, the voice of the Princess 
Dashkhoff startled him, and, looking up, he won- 
dered how a face that seemed so bland, anda 
voice that spoke so fair, could hide so much 
wickedness and deceit. As the hours passed on, 
his situation became irksome in the extreme. 
Once or twice, he drew near Idalie, and tried to 
disengage her from the crowd; but each time he 
saw the Princess watching him stealthily, while 
his yeung bride, with feminine prudence, avoided 
every opportunity of conversing apart with him. 
Ladislas could ill endure this. He began to fancy 
that he had a thousand things to say, and that 
their mutual safety depended on his being able 
to communicate them to her. He wrote a few 
lines hastily on the back of a letter, with a pen- 
cil, conjuring her to fird some means of affording 
him a few minutes’ conversation, and telling her 
that if this could not be done before, he should 
take occasion, while the rest of the company 
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were otherwise occupied, to steal from them that 
evening to the larger temple, and there to await 
her joining him, for that every thing depended 
on his being able tospeak toher. He scarcely 
knew what he meant as he wrote this; but driven 
by contradiction and impatience, and desirous of 
learning exactly how she meant to conduct her- 
self on the Princess's disembarking at Naples, it 
seemed to him of the last importance that his 
request should be complied with. He was feld- 
ing the paper#when the Princess was at his side, 
and addressed him. “A sonnet, Count Ladislas; 
surely a poetic imagination inspires you; may I 
mot see it?’ And she held out herhand. Taken 
unaware, Ladis'as darted at her a look of indig- 
nation and herror, which made her step back 
trembling and insurprise. Was she discovered? 
The idea was franght with terror. His revenge 
would surely-be as fierce as the wrongs he suf- 
fered might well inspire. But Ladislas, perceiv- 
ing the indistretion of his conduct, masked his 
sensations with a smile, and replied—* They are 
words of a Polish song, which I wish Idalie to 
translate for the amusement of your friends;” 
and, stepping forward, he gave Idalie the paper, 
and made his request. All. pressed to know 
what the song was. Idalie glanced at the writing, 
and changing colour, was scareely able to com- 
mand her voice to make such an excuse as the 
imprudence of her husband rendered necessary. 
She said that it required time and thought, and 
that she could not at the moment comply; then 
crushing the paper between her trembling 
fingers, began confusedly to talk of something 
else. The company interchanged smiles, but 
even the Princess only suspected some loverlike 
compliment to her protegee. ** Nay,’ she said, 
““we must at least know the subject of these 
verses: what is it? teil us, I entreat you.” 
“* Treachery,” said Ladislas, unable to control - 
his feelings. The Princess became ashy-pale; 
all her self- possession fled, and she turned from 
the searching glane@of the Pole, with a sickness 
of heart which almost punished her for hercrimes. 

They were now drawing near their destination. 
Tdalie, grasping the paper, longed to read it be- 
fore they should reach the shore. She tried-to 
recede from the party, and Ladislas, watching 
her movements, in order to facilitate her designs, 
entered into conversation with the Priticess. He 
had effectually roused her fears and her curiosity, 
and she eagerly seized the opportunity which he 
offered her of conversing with him, endeavouring 
to find out whether he indeed suspected any 
thing, or whether her own guilty conscience 
suggested the alarm with which his strange ex- 
pression had filled her. Ladislas thus contrived 
to engross her entire attention, and led her insen- 
sibly towards the sternof the vessel; and as they 
leant over its side, and gazed on the waters be- 
neath, Idalie was effectually relieved from all 
observation. She now disengaged hérself from 
the rest of the party, and walking forward, read 
the lines pencilled by Ladislas. Then, terrified 
by the secret they contained, and unaccustomed 
to bear the weight of concealment—she tore the 
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paper, as if fearful that its contents might be 
guessed and was about to throw the fragments 
into the sea, when gazing cautiously round, she 
perceived the position of the Princess and Ladis- 
las, and was aware that the lady’s quick eye 
would soon discern the floating scraps, as the 
boat passed on. Idalie feared the least shadow 
of danger,so she retreated from the vessel’s side, 
but still anxious to get rid of the perilous papers, 
she determined to throw them into the hold. She 
approached it, and looked down. Had the form 
of a serpent met her eye, she had not been more 
horror-struck; a shriek hovered on her lips, but 
with a strong effort she repressed it, and, stag- 
gering on, leant against the mast, trembling and 
aghast. She could not be deceived; it was 
Giorgio’s dark and scowling eye that she had 
encountered; his sinister countenance, upturned, 
could not be mistaken. Was danger, then, so 
near, sO pressing, or so inevitable? Tlow could 
she convey the fatal intelligence to her husband, 
and put him on his guard? She remembered his 
written request, with which she had previously 
determined in prudence not tocomply. But it 


would now afford her an opportunity, should no 
other offer, of informing him of the unexpected 
messmate which the crew had on board. 

Thus perfidy, dark hate, and trembling fear, 
possessed the hearts of these human beings, who, 


had a cursory observer seen them as they glided 
over that sea of beauty, beneath the azure 
heaven, along that enchanted shore, attended by 
every luxury, waited on by every obvious bless- 
ing of life—he would have imagined that they 
had been selected from the world for the enjoy- 
ment of perfect happiness. But sunny sky and 
laughing ocean appeared to Idalie only as the 
haunt and resort of tigers and serpents; a dark 
mist seemed to blot the splendour of the sky, as 
the guilty souls of her fellow-creatures cast their 
deforming shadows over its brightness. 

They had now arrived close on the low shore, 
and horses and two or three light open carriages 
were at the water’s edge to convey them to the 
temples. ‘They landed. Ladislas presented him- 
self to hand Idalie across the plank, from the 
vessel to the beach. ‘* Yes?”—he asked her ina 
voice of entreaty, as he pressed her hand. She 
softly returned the pressure, and the word 
“ Beware,” trembled on her lips, when the young 
Englishman who had before admired her, and 
had endeavoured to engross her attention the 
whole day, was again at her side, to tell her that 
the Princess was waiting for her in her carriage, 
and entreated her not to delay. 

The party proceeded to where those glorious 
relics stand, between the mountains and the sea, 
rising like exhalations from the waste and barren 
soil, alone on the wide and dusky shore. A few 
Sheep grazed at the base of the columns, and two 
or three wild-eyed men, clothed in garments of 
undressed sheep-skin, loitered about. Exclama- 
tions of wonder and delight burst from all, while 
Ladislas, stealing away to the more distant one, 
gladly escaped from the impertinent intrusion of 
the crowd, to indulge in lonely reverie among 

I 





| these ruins. “ What is man in his highest glory?” 


he thought. “Had we burst the bonds of 
Poland: and had she, in her freedom, emulated 
the magical achievements of Greece; neverthe- 
less, when time, with insidious serpent windings, 
had dragged its length through a few more cen- 
turies, the monuments we had erected would 
have fallen like these, and our monuments, a new 
Poestum, have existed merely to excite the idiot 
wonder and frivolous curiosity of fools!" 

Lailislas was certainly in no good humour 
while he thus vented his spleen ; but was annoyed 
by two circumstances, sufficient to irritate a 
young philosopher: he beheld a scene, whose 
majestic beauty filled his soul with sensibility and 
awe, in the midst of a crowd of pretenders, more 
intent on the prospect of their pic-nic dinner, 
than on regarding the glories of art; and he saw 
his bride, surrounded by strangers, engrossed by 
their conversation and flattery, and unable to in- 
terchange one word or look of confidence with 
him. He sighed for the hours passed under the 
portico of Idalie’s solitary pavilion, and the near 
prospect of their voyage did not reconcile him to 
the present; for his soul was disturbed by the 
necessity of interchanging courtesies with his 
enemy, and haunted by images of treacherous 
attempts, from which his valour could not pro- 
tect him. 

It had been arranged that the party should dine 
at the archbishop’s palace, and not embark again 
until ten o’clock, when the moon would rise. 
After a couple of hours spent among the ruins, 
the servants informed them that their repast was 
ready; it was now nearly six o’clock, and, after 
they had dined, more than two hours must elapse 
before they could depart. Night had gathered 
round the landscape, and its darkness did not 
invite even the most romantic to wander again 
among the ruins: the Princess, eager to provide 
for the amusement of her guests, contrived to 
discover a violin, a flute, and a pipe, and with 
the assistance of this music, which, in the hands 
of Italian rustics, was as true to time and expres- 
sion as if Weipert himself had presided, they 
commenced dancing. Idalie’s hand was sought 
by the Englishman; she looked round the room, 
Ladislas was not there; he had doubtless repaired 
to the temples to wait for her, and, ignorant of 
the presence of Giorgio, whully unsuspicious, 
and off his guard, to what dangers might he not 
‘be exposed? Her blood ran cold at the thought; 
she decidedly refused to dance, and, perceiving 
the Princess whirling round in a waltz, at a dis- 
tant part of the room, she despatched her officious 
admirer on some feigned errand for refreshment, 
and hastily quitting the house, hurried along over 
the grass towards the temples. When she had 
first emerged into the night, the scene seemed 
wrapped in impenetrable darkness, but the stars 
shed their faint rays, and in a few momenis she 
began to distinguish objects, and as she drew 
near the temple, she saw a man’s form moving 
slowly among the columns: she did not doubt 
that it was her husband, wrapped in bis cloak, 
awaiting her. She was hurrying towards him, 
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when, leaning against one of the pillars, she saw 
Ladislas himself, and the other, at the same mo- 
ment, exchanging his stealthy pace for a tiger- 
like spring. She saw a dagger flashing in his 
hand; she darted forward to arrest his arm, and 
the blow descended on her; with a faint shriek 
she fell on the earth, when Ladislas turned and 
closed with the assassin; a mortal struggle en- 
sued; already had Ladislas wrested the poignard 
from his grasp, when the villain drew another 
knife. Ladislas warded off the unexpected blow 
aimed at him with this, and plunged his own 
stiletto in the bravo’s breast; he fell to the earth 
wth a heavy groan, and then the silence of the 
tomb rested on the scene; the white robe of Ida- 
lie, who lay fainting on the ground, directed 
Ladislas to her side. He raised her up in speech- 
less agony—as he beheld the blood which stained 
her dress; but by this time she had recovered 
from her swoon; she assured him her wound was 
slight, that it was nothing; but again sank into 
his arms insensible. In a moment his plan was 
formed; ever eager and impetuous, he executed 
it ere any second thought could change it. He 
had before resolved not to rejoin the party in the 
archbishop’s palace, but after his interview with 
Idalie, to hasten on board the steam-boat ; he had 
therefore ordered his horse to be saddled, had led 
it to the temple, and fastened it to one of the 
columns. He lifted the senseless Idalie carefully 
in his arms, mounted his horse, and turning his 
steps from the lighted and noisy palace, wound 
his way to the lonely shore, where he found the 
captain and his crew already preparing for their 
homeward voyage. With their help Idalie was 
taken on board, and Ladislas gave orders for the 
instant heaving of the anchor, and their imme- 
diate departure. Thecaptain asked for the rest 
of the company. “ They return by land,” said 
Ladislas. As he spoke the words he felt a slight 
sensation of remorse, remembering the difficulty 
they would have to get there; and how, during 
the darkness of night, they might fear to proceed 
on their journey on a tract of country haunted 
by banditti: but the senseless and pale form of 
Idalie dissipated these thoughts: to arrive at 
Naples, to procure assistance for her, and then 
if, as he hoped, her wound was slight, to continue 
their voyage before the Princess Dashkhoff’s 
return, were motives too paramount to allow him 
to hesitate. The captain of the Sully asked no 
more questions; the anchor was weighed, the 
wheels set in motion, and a silver light in the east 
announced the rising of the moon, as they stood 
off from the shore, and made their swift way back 
to Naples. They had not gone far, before the 
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care of Ladislas revived his fair bride. Her | 


wound was in her arm, and had merely grazed 
theskin. Terror for her husband, horror for the 
mortal strife which had endangered his life, had 
caused her to faint more than pain or loss of 
blood. She bound up her own arm, and then, as 
there appeared no necessity for medical aid, 
ee wie his orders for returning to 
aples, but stretching out at once to sea. the 
began their voyage to Marseilles. poe 


Meanwhile, during a pause in the dance, the 
absence of Ladislas and Idalie was observed by 
the feasters in the archbishop’s palace. It ex- 
cited some few sarcasms, which, as it continued, 
grew more bitter. The Princess Dashkhoff joined 
in these, and yet she could not repress the dis- 
quietude of her heart. Had Ladislas, alone, been 
absent, her knowledge of the presence of Giorgio 
and his designs, had sufficiently explained its 
cause, and its duration, to her; but that Idalie, 
also, should not be found, might bring a witness 
to the crime committed, and discover her own 
guilty share in the deed of blood perpetrated at 
her instigation. At length the rising of the moon 
announced the hour when they were to repair to 
the shore. The horses and carriages were brought 
to the door, and then it was found that the steed 
of Ladislas was missing. “ But the Signora Ida- 
lie, has she not provided herself with a palfrey?” 
asked the Englishman, sneering. They were 
now about to mount, when it was proposed to 
take a last look of the temples by moonlight. 
The Princess opposed this, but vainly; her con- 
science made her voice faint, and took from her 
the usual decision of her manner; so she walked 
on silently, half fearful that her foot might strike 
against some object of terror, and, at every word 
spoken by the party, anticipating an exclamation 
of horrer; the fitful moonbeams seemed to dis- 
close here and there ghastly countenances and 
mangled limbs, and the dew of night appeared to 
her excited imagination as the slippery moisture 
of the life-blood of her victim. 

They had scarcely entered the temple, when a 
peasant rushed in with the news that the steam- 
boat was gone:—he brought back Ladislas’ 
horse, who had put the bridle into the man’s 
hands on embarking; and the fellow declared 
that the fainting Idalie was his companion. 
Terror at the prospect of their dark ride, indig- 
nation at the selfish proceeding of the lovers, 
raised every voice against them; and the Prin- 
cess, whom conscience had before made the most 
silent, hearing that the Pole was alive and safe, 
was now loudest and most bitter in her remarks. 
As they were thus all gathered together in dismay, 
debating what was to be done, and the Princess 
Dashkhoff, in no gentle terms, railing at the im- 
propriety and ingratitude of Idalie’s behaviour, 
and declaring that Poles alone could conduct 
themselves with such mingled deceit and base- 
ness, a figure all bloody arose from the ground at 
her feet, and, as the moon cast its pale rays on 
his yet paler countenance, she recognised Gior- 
gio: the ladies shrieked, the men rushed towards 
him, while the Princess, desiring the earth to 
open and swallow her, stood transfixed as bya 
spell, gazing on the dying man in terror and de- 
spair. “ He has escaped, lady,” said Giorgio, 
“* Ladislas has escaped your plots, and I am be- 
come their victim:” he fell as he spoke these 
words, and when the Englishman drew near to 
raise, and, if possible, assist him, he found that 
life had entirely flown. 

Thus ended the ‘adventures of the Pole at 


Naples. The Countess returned in her caleche 
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alone, for none would bear her company; the 
next day she left Naples, and was on her way to 
Russia, where her crime was unknown, except 
to those who had been accomplices in it. Ma- 
rietta spread the intelligence of her sister’s mar- 
riage, and thus entirely cleared Idalie’s fair 
fame; and quitting Italy soon after, joined the 
happy Ladislas and his bride at Paris. 








CHINESE DANDYISM, &ce 

Many persons have supposed (who only know 
the Chinese superficially) that a nation so grave, 
sedate, and monotonous, cannot include either 
fops or bons vivans. They are, however, mis- 
taken; few countries possess more of those wor- 
thies than China, though perhaps their talents 
are not carried to so great an excess as in other 
parts of the world. The dress of a Chinese petit 
maitre is very expensive, being composed of the 
most costly crapes or silks; his boots or shoes of 
a particular shape, and made of the richest black 
satin of Nankin, the soles of a certain height; 
his knee-caps elegantly embroidered; his cap 
and button of the neatest cut; his pipes elegant 
and high priced; his tobacco of the best manu- 
facture of Fokien; an English gold watch; a 
tooth-pick hung at his button, with a string of 
valuable pearls; a fan from Nankin, scented 
with chulan flowers. Such are his personal ap- 
pointments. His servants are also clothed in 
silks, and his sedan-chair, &c. &c. all corres- 
pondingly elegant. When he meets an acquaint- 
ance, he puts on a studied politeness in his man- 
ners, and gives himself as many airs as the most 
perfect dandies in Europe, besides giving em- 
phasis to all those fulsome ceremonies for which 
the Chinese nation is so remarkable. 5 

The rich Chinese, who are cleanly, are all 
fond of dress; though some, from avarice, attend 
only to outward show, whilst the shirt and under- 
garments remain unchanged for several days, 
and expose, at the collar and sleeves, the dirty 
habits of the master through his splendid dis- 
guise. Those who are in the habit of mixing 
with Europeans are more attentive to cleanli- 
ness; but, generally speaking, the Chinese are 
certainly not so clean in their persons as one 
would expect from the inhabitants of a warm 
climate. 

Women in China are not even taught to read 
and write; needle-work, and music (if it de- 
serves the name) are their only accomplishments. 
To kill time they play at cards and dominoes, 
and smoke incessantly. 

Men and women of the better classes never 
mix in society ; it is considered disgraceful to eat 
with their wives; they do not even inhabit the 
same side of the house. I have, however, known 
some who broke through this custom, and who 
have assured me they found much pleasure in 
dining with their wives. Polygamy has certainly 


done a great deal of mischief in the way of 


morals. Some men, even at an advanced age, 
continue to increase their stock of wives when 
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have been confidently informed that intrigues 
between those sons and the younger wives, or 
concubines of the father, are not uncommon. 


EEE 
SPRING FLOWERS. 
“ The wise 


Read nature like the manuscript of Heaven, 
And cali the flowers its poetry.’’ 


1 .ove the fair and beautiful blossoms, that 
are scattered so abundantly in the spring season 
over the field, and by the quiet edges of the wood, 
or when their sunny petals tremble to the plea- 
sant murmuring of the streams, that.go by like 
merchantmen trafficing their melody for gales 
ef odour. I would not gather the first flowers 
that lift up their delicate heads to meet me in my 
spring path;—it seems to me almost as if they 
were gifted with a feeling, and a perception of 
the loveliness of nature, and I cannot carelessly 
pluck them from their frail stems and throw 
them aside to their early withering—’tis like de- 
facing the pages of a favourite book of poetry, 
round which the spirit of the bard seems hover- 
ing still in a preserving watchfulness. 

Beautiful flowers! they are the “ jewelry” of 
spring, and bravely do they decorate her laugh- 
ing brow, gladdening all hearts with her exceed- 
ing loveliness. But no! there are some hearts 
for whom her voice has no cadences of joy, her 
beauty no power to hasten the lagging pulses. 
How can the glorious spring speak rejoicingly 
to those over whose degraded brows the free 
gales scem to breathe revilings, instead of peace- 
fulness and high thoughts, and for whose ears 
the gush of melody seems only to syllable one 
reproachful name? Gladness and beauty are 
not for the sympathies of the wretched, and far 
better than the brightness of the vernal sunshine 
does the dreariness of winter harmonize with the 
desolate spirit of the slave. 

Oh, that the warm breathings of universal love 
might drive out from the bosoms of men, the cold 
unfeeling winter of indifference, with which they 
have so long regarded the sufferings of their 
oppressed brethren! that the beautiful blossoms 
of christian compassion and holy benevolence, 
springing up in their hearts, might shed over 
them the fragrance of the memory of good deeds! 
Then should the benediction of those that were 
ready to perish, come upon them like the bless- 
ing of “ the early and the latter rain,” and the 
grateful tears of the forlorn ones rest on them as 
a fertilizing dew, clothing them with happiness 
like a thick mantle of summer verdure. 


——————— 


ZIMMERMAN, who was physician to the king 
of Prussia, and lived at court, has written a vast 


deahof nonsense about solitude. The wish to be 
always alone shows the disposition of a ferocious 
beast of prey, and carries with it the melancholy 
darkness of the tomb. The effect is described 
in the ancient phrase, “ Cor suum edens,” eating 
his own heart. Man is too feeble, too dependant 


they have already sons grown to manhood. I la being to subsist by himself. 
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BETTER DAYS. 


Sreanoer, thrice twenty years have fled, 
Since first these eyes beheld the light; 
Friends, parents, kindred, all are dead! 
Day seems but like a second night. 
Yet ah! not always hath the morn 
Thus cold and shadowy met my gaze ; 
I knew a time when joys were born, 
But that was in my better days. 


A cot stands by the village brook, 
Half-shadowed by an alder-tree, 
Where roses through the casementdook, 
And lingers near the summer bee ; 
And from the vale—how pleasantly !— 
The flowers shine like a thousand rays: 
Once such a home remain'd for me, 
But that was in my better days. 


Some spell relumes my aged sight; 
A mirror of the past I view, 
An inward vision of delight, 
As beautiful as true! 
A girl steps from that cottage door, 
A world of brightness she surveys; 
Ah! such a world was mine, before 
I lost the charm of better daya. 


I hear sweet bells upon the air— 
I see a glad and youthful band, 
A village bride and bridegroom there 
Before the holy altar stand! 
When, when shail Time's bereaving wave 
The memory of that morn erase? 
Within the shadow of my grave, 
I muse upon those better days. 


It was no passion frail and fleet ; 
No idle fancy of the heart; 
We knew but one delight—to meet! 
We felt but one regret—to part! 
He was the heaven of my soul, 
The light which love alone conveys; 
My heart could scarce contain the whole 
Deep earnest bliss of better days. 


He spoke not, though his spirit fell 

Beneath the darkness of decline; 
He would not, could not bear to tell 

Aught that might grieve one thought of mine; 
But ah! a wife's fond glance too soon 

Wilt mark the startling hue which preys 
Upon the grace of manhood’s noon, 

And darkens all life's better days. 


I heard bis voice, the rich and deep! 
Die in so sadly sweet a lay, 

As though the tones were tears to weep 
The passing soul away! 

Then I had given worlds for one— 
For one, but one of all Hope's rays! 

But Death stood by my side alone, 
And buried low my better days. 


A widow with two orphans pale, 
Sits mourning near a new-raised mound; 
The wintry winds around her wail, 
She hears, but tis a wilder sound ! 
The hollow murmur of the tomb— 
The * dust to dust’’ her ear delays; _ 4 
She turns, but, wrecked amidst the gloom, 
Where may she seck for better days? 


Like buds which open to the eve, 
And flourish ' midst the sunless dew ; 
As willows that most bend and grieve, 
Rise lovelier and stronger too; 





So beauitv! the orphans grew ! 
A sweetness youth alone displays; 
And oh! :heir father’s eyes of blue 
Recailed the dreams of better days. 


Ic was a sinful act to pine, 
When God had left my children still; 
But little could I then divine 
The coming dawn of deeper ill. 
My boy from infancy had loved 
The ocean’s stern and stormy ways: 
Alas! that early passion proved 
Another bane to better days. 


’T was pain to see his cheek grow pale, 

And know the cause was love for me; 
And I—I gave him leave to sail 

Across the wide unsparing sea! 
And long I paced the lonely shore, 

And prayed to Him whose mandate sways 
The mighty deep for evermore— 

To Him who gave my better days! 


Once moft I sought my home in tears, 
And deemed the worst of woe begun ; 
Ah! Stranger, it is sixteen years, 
Long years, since I beheld my son! 
But now my soul with prayer is meek, 
And humbly God's behest obeys; 
Yet ‘tis my love, my joy to speak 
Of other times, of better days! 


I had a dream, but dreams are frail, 
Too frail for hope, however light; 
*Twas of a small and homeward sail, 
That scemed to linger in my sight— 
One of those bright and pictured leaves 
Which slumber to the old displays; 
A vision which the heart receives 
As harbinger of better days. 


But never more my hope, my pride, 
Will here return to bless my gaze! 
“ He is returned,” the stranger cried— 
* Returned, to bring thee better days! 
Thy soul shall lose its sad alarms— 
A haven for thine age is won!”’ 
She caught the stranger in her arms— 
She clasped her loved, her long-lost son! 


TO HIM I LOVE. 


Ir ever the dew-drop was loved by the flower, 

When panting it droop’d in its hot summer bower; 
If e’er to the peasant soft evening was dear, 

When his calm cottage home in the valley was near: 
If ever the heather was sweet to the bee, 

Beloved! thy affection is dearer to me! 


If ever the eagle was proud of his might, 

As his eye met the sun in his heavenward flight; 

If ever old ocean was proud of his waves, 

As foaming they roll’d over brave seamen’s graves ; 
if captive e’er triumph’d when ransom’d and free, 
I am proud of thy truth—thy devotion to me! 


If ever the exile on far foreign shore 

Sigh’d for friendship’s kind smile, he might never see more; 
If e’er the sweet nightingale wail’d in the grove, 

When she miss'd the sofi call of her answering love, 

I pine for thy presence so blessed to me, 

And waste my young spirit in weeping for thee ! 


But still in my sorrow one ray pours its light, 

Like the moon when it bursts on the darkness of night; 
If ever the bow spann’d in glory the heaven, 

If ever the bark through the blue deep was driven, 

if ever the summer brought calm to the sky, 

Our souls are unchanged in their faith till we die! 
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TALLEYRAND. 


CuARLES-MAvURICE-TALLEYRAND DE Peri- | which, at the time, was very powerful at court, 


GorD, the present representative of the King of 
the French at the Court of St. James, was born 
at Paris on the 7th of March,1754. This highly 
talented man, whose political career is, perhaps, 
unequalled in the annals of history, is descended 
from one of the most ancient families in France. 
He is the eldest son of a younger branch of the 
Counts of Perigord, who, three centuries ago, 
were sovereigns of a country in the south-west- 
ern part of France, still called Perigord; while 
the celebrated Princess des Ursins, who, during 
the war of the Succession, played so prominent 
a part at the court of Philip V., was among his 
ancestors on the maternal side. 

Being what is commonly called club-footed 
from his birth, he became an object of dislike, 
and a sort of outcast. He was never suffered to 
enjoy the comforts of living in his father’s family. 
It is said he never slept under the paternal roof. 
He was educated at the seminary of St. Sulpice 
at the same time with the Abbe Sieyes, and was 
there remarked only as a silent and haughty 
youth, who passed all his time among his books. 
At the proper age he was compelled to embrace 
the ecclesiastical profession, in opposition to all 
his own wishes. These early facts are the more 
necessary to be noticed, seeing that such irrepa- 
rable injustice cannot fail to haye given a pow- 
erful bias to a naturally strong character. 

At the usual age, however, he took’ orders; 
and his splendid talents, backed by the interest 
of his family, procured him rapid advancement. 

* The Abbe de Perigord was only in his twenty- 
sixth year when he was nominated agent-general 
of the clergy; but in this important post he dis- 
played as much aptitude in practice as he had 
before evinced ability in theory. It was in this 
distinguished situation that he addressed to the 
clergy his famous “ Discours sur les Loteries,”’ 
which first announced his talents to the world, 
and opened to him the highest dignities of the 
church. In surveying the moral and political 
herizon, he clearly perceived that a mighty 
change was at hand; and whether that change 
was to be effected by a violent convulsion, or by 
the slower influence of opinion, he resolved to 
direct it to his own purposes. Adapted for any 
part in the great drama, he watched the progress 
of events with a calmness inspired by the confi- 
dence which he felt in his own powers. His 
future eminence was predicted by those who 
could best read human nature. Even at this 
early period, his friend and companion Mirabeau 
designated him, in his correspondence with Ber- 
lin, as “ one of the most subtle and powerful in- 
tellects of the age.” 

The laxity of his opinions on certain tenets of 
the Roman Catholic religion, which the Abbe did 
not at all affect to disavow, might have been ex- 
pected to impede, if not destroy, his hopes of ad- 
vancement in the church. Such, however, was 
not the case. He belonged to a political party 





and clamorous for his promotion. Louis XVI. 
objected to his consecration as a prelate; but in 
spite of royal opposition, the Abbe de Perigord 
found himself, at the age of thirty-four, Bishop of 
Autun. 

After a lapse of nearly two hundred years, the 
States-General met at Versailles, in May, 1789, 
and M. de Talleyrand was returned thereto by 
the clergy of his diocess. The superiority of his 
genius, and the uncommon dexterity with which 
he handled the mest momentous subjects, greatly 
extended his popularity among all who wished 
well to the revolutionary cause. The youthful 
bishop was not satisfied with foreseeing; he was 
anxious to hasten what he considered to be in- 
evitable. 

In July of the same year he voted that the 
clergy should be united with the communes, 
which had just been formed into a National As- 
sembly; and in August he proposed that every 
citizen, without distinction or exception, should 
be admissible*to public employments. As a 


member of the committee of government he also 
proposed the abolition of tithes, and, with a zeal 
not exceeded by the most violent of his coadju- 
tors, he would have the vote pass unanimously. 
In November he brought forward in the National 


Assembly his memorable project for the confis- 
cation and sale of the property of the French 
clergy, which, after a debate of ten hours, was 
carried by a large majority. In vain did that 
body,and especially the priestsof his own diocess, 
petition and remonstrate. He saw that the mea- 
sure must eventually be passed, and he was de- 
termined to have the credit of introducing it. 
He now turned a deaf ear to complaints of 
every kind and from every quarter, and pursued 
his own path unmoved amid the storm which 
surrounded him. The numerous reforms which 
he projected, the many reports which he deliver- 
ed on the state of the finances,and the system 
of organization which he recommended in that 
and in other departments, prove the astonishing 
versatility of his talents. In December he was 
appointed by the assembly one of its commission- 
ers to examine into the situation of the Caisse 
d’ Escompte, or discount bank, established by M. 
Necker during the American war. In January, 
1790, he became a member of the committee of 
imposts, in which capacity, Madame de Stael 
says, he was “ decidedly averse to lotteries as the 
means of raising a supply for the service of the 
state, from its being a mere game of chance ;” 
and in February he was called to the chair of the 
presidency, and drew up the famous address to 
the French nation, which the assembly ordered 
te be published, to remind the people of what its 
patriotic labours had already effected for them, 
and the grand achievments it was still preparing. 
This address is extremely curious and instruc- 
tive, whether considered with regard to the sub- 
sequent career of its distinguished author, or the 
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very brief duration of all those “ eternal institu- 
tions” which he then held out as so many “ inval- 
uable”’ blessings to the nation. 

In June, M. de Talleyrand gave in to the as- 
sembly the project of a decree for establishing a 
uniform system of weights and measures, and a 
second relative to the mode of celebrating the 
federation of the 14th of July, at which religious 
ceremony he was deputed by the municipality of 
Paris to officiate pontifically. The assemblage 
of the national militia was to take place in the 
Champ de Mars; and it being necessary to erect 
around this extensive space eminences of green 
turf to contain the spectators, “ such,” says Ma- 
dame de Stael, “‘ was the patriotic enthusiasm, 
that women of the first rank were seen joining 
the crowds of voluntary labourers who came to 
bear a part in the preparations for the fete.” 

On the appointed day all Paris moved in a 
mass to the federation, just is it had moved the 
year before to the destruction of the Bastile. In 
aline from the Military School steps had been 
raised, with a tent to accommodate the king, 
queen, and court: at the other extremity was 
seen an altar prepared for mass, where M. de 
Talleyrand appeared at the head of two hundred 
priests, dressed in white linen and decorated 
with tri-coloured ribands. When about to offi- 
ciate, a storm of wind took place, followed by a 
deluge of rain; but, heedless of its peltings, the 
Bishop of Autun proceeded in the celebration of 
the mass, and afterward pronounced a benedic- 
tion on the royal standard of France, and on the 
eighty-three banners of the departments which 

ed around it before the altar. 

mong the other ceremonies of the day of fe- 
deration, M. de Talleyrand administered to the 
representatives of the people a new oath—the 
fourth within the twelvemonth—of fidelity to the 
nation, the king, and the law. He also conse- 
crated, shortly after, in the metropolitan church 
of Notre Dame, the constitutional bishops—a 
step which brought forth a monition from the 
pope, complaining loudly against him as “ an 
impious wretch who had imposed his sacrilegious 
hands on intruding clergymen,” and declaring 
him excommunicated, unless he recanted his 
errors within forty days. Upon this he resigned 
his bishopric, and directed his whole attention to 
secular affairs. 

In March, 1791, M. de Talleyrand was chosen 
a member of the departmental directory of Paris, 
in which situation he proved himself the warm 
friend of religious toleration, and drew up an 
address on the subject, which was greatly ad- 
mired for its eloquence and reasoning. In April 
he was called to the sick bed of his friend Mira- 
beau, and received nearly the last words of that 
extraordinary man. “ The National Assembly,” 
said the dying orator, “ is occupied in discussing 
a law concerning wills. I have for some time 
been employed in composing a speech on testa- 
mentary devises, and I bequeath to your friend- 
ship the trouble of reading it at the tribune.” 
M. de Talleyrand lost no time in complying with 
this injunction. In September he made, in the 
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name of the Constitutional Committee, his cele- 
brated reports on the subject of public instruc- 
tion, which were afterward printed in pursuance 
of a decree of the assembly. It was about this 
time, also, that he projected a National Institute, 
for the promotion of arts and sciences, and, five 
years after he had the satisfaction of seeing most 
of his suggestions carried into effect by the Di- 
rectory. 

In May, 1792, Louis XVI. appointed M. 
Chauvelin minister at the British court, and 
united M. de Talleyrand in the mission. Upon 
this occasion the monarch addressed a confiden- 
tial letter to the King of England, in which, after 
thanking him for not becoming a party to the 
plans concerted against France, he solicits the 
mediation of his majesty, and proposes an alli- 
ance between two sovereigns who had distin- 
guished their reigns by a constant desire to pro- 
mote the happiness of their subjects. “1 have 
every reason,” he adds, “ to be satisfied with your 
majesty’s ambassador at my court. If I do not 
give the same rank to the minister whom I have 
sent to yours, you will nevertheless perccive, 
that, by associating with him M. de Talleyrand, 
who by the letter of the constitution can sustain 
no public character, I consider the success of 
the alliance, in which I wish you to concur with 
zeal equal to my own, as of the highest impor- 
tance. 

M. de Talleyrand assisted M. Chauvelin in 
drawing up his official notes, and was admitted to 
several interviews with Mr. Pitt and Lord Gren- 
ville: but his situation at this time was not en- 
viable; for, while the emigrants on this side the 
channel represented him as a jacobin, the repub- 
lican party in France denounced him as a royal- 
ist. Hewas even charged in the convention, by 
a deputy named Rulh, with belonging to the Or- 
leans faction, and being in the pay of that prince; 
in consequence of which an act of accusation 
was passed against him in December, and his 
name was inscribed on the list of emigrants. 

M. de Talleyrand remained in England till 
April, 1794, when, with many others, he was or- 
dered to leave the country within twenty-four 
hours. He saw the blackening of the thunder- 
cloud in France, and he dared not return. He 
therefore embarked for the United States, and 
thus escaped the fury of Robespierre and his ac- 
complices. 

In 1795, when the reign of terror was at an end,’ 
he petitioned to be allowed to re-enter his native 
country. His friends, and more especially Ma- 
dame de Stael, exerted themselves with the new 
government to procure his recall; and, at the 
request of the lady, the poet Chenier made a 
motion to that effect in the convention. To the 
objections urged by the republicans against the 
exile, Chenier opposed Lis great talents, his nu- 
merous services to the cause of liberty, and the 
further and still more important benefits which 
he might hereafter render it. The convention 
consented to annul the decree ofaccusation, and 
his name was struck off the list of emigrants. 
No sooner was he made acquainted with the fa- 
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vourable result of his friends’ application on his 
behalf than he hastened to embark, and landed 
at Hamburgh, where he remained for some 
months, and formed a connexion with Madame 
Grandt, the lady whom he afterward married. 
Shortly after his arrival at Paris, M. de Tal- 
leyrand was chosen first a member, and after- 
ward secretary of the National Institute, to which 
he presented an essay, written with great ability, 
entitled “‘ Des Travaux de la Classe des Sciences, 
Morales, et Politiques,’ in which he endeavoured 
to show the advantages of the sciences and of 
liberty, and recommended the continuance of a 
republican government, with an elective execu- 
tive and legislature. His next production was 
an essay “‘ Sur Ices Colonies,” containing a deduc- 
tion of the advantages which would accrue to 
France, from a careful attention to the colonial 
system, and pointing out the principles which 
should guide her in the formation of new settle- 
ments. He also read at the Institute, about the 
same time,a memoir “ Sur les Relations Com- 
merciales des Etats Unis avec 1|’Angleterre,”’ 
written with the view of.recommending, by a 
practical exemplification, the genuine principles 
of colonization. He asserts, as a truth beyond 
dispute, that, “ sooner or later, the emancipation 
of the negroes must overthrow the cultivation of 
the sugar colonies.” The result of the inquiry is 
an inference in favour of agricultural settlements, 
in which the natives of the soil shall be able to 


cultivate it, and a warning against all such 
schemes as those to which the negro system owes 


its origin. He evidently points to Egypt as the 
preper spot where these plantations should be 
settled; and it is worthy of remark, that the 
French expedition to that country was under- 
taken a few months after this memoir had been 
read before an assembly at which the great cap- 
tain of the enterprise assisted, and that the author 
of the piece was actively engaged in the govern- 
ment which planned the conquest. 

Though M. de Talleyrand had now been a 
twelvemonth returned from America, so power- 
ful were his enemies that he remained unem- 
ployed. At length, the well-disposed part of the 
nation becoming desirous of peace with Europe, 
it was thought that the author of memorials at 
once distinguished for the force and eloquence of 
their style, and for their more substantial merits 
as sound and ingenious speculations on subjects 
of difficulty and importance, could not but be an 
able negotiator. M.de Talleyrand seemed, then, 
the best possible choice for the department of 
foreign affairs; and the daughter of Necker 
served him effectually in this respect, by procur- 
ing for him an interview with Barras, to whom 
she had strongly recommended him. ‘ Hé want- 
ed aid,” says the lady,* to arrive at power, but, 
being once there, he required not the assistance 
of others to maintain him in it.” 

. In 1797 he was accordingly appointed to the 
important situation; and shortly after, as we are 
instructed by the journals of the day, a ludicrous 
scene occurred in the hall of the Directory, when 
the ex-bishop of Autun, habited in the blue Na- 





‘ tional uniform, with a sword by his side, present- 


ed to his masters, on one and the same morning, 
the nuncio of the Pope and the ambassador of the 
Grand Seignor. It fell also to his lot to introduce 
Bonaparte himself to them, on his return from 
dictating peace at Campo Formio. In his ad- 
dress upon the occasion he termed him “ the 
liberator of Italy and the pacificator of the Con- 
tinent; and he assured them that the general de- 
tested luxury and splendour, the miserable am- 
bition of vulgar souls, and loved the poems of 
Ossian, because they detach us from the earth!” 

M. de Talleyrand had not been long in office 
before an outcry was raised against the appoint- 
ment, by those who dreaded his power; and, so 
strong did he find the opposition, that in July, 
1799, he gave in his resignation, but not before 
he had published a tract, entitled “* Eclaircisse- 
mens donnes par le Citoyen Talleyrand a ses 
Concitoyens,” in which he laid down his political 
creed, and repelled, by arguments and facts, the 
charges adduced against him. 

On his return from Egypt, Bonaparte, finding 
this dexterous politician at variance with the 
Directory, readily passed over some personal 
grounds of ill humour against him, and replaced 
him in his former situation, where he soon be- 
came the soul of the consular government. He 
perceived that the country had need of peace, 
and he obtained it with Austria at Luneville, and 
with England at Amiens. 

He was not, however, so absorbed in public 
business as to be entirely unmindful of his own 
domestic concerns. At the time of the concor- 
dat, Napoleon wished to make him a cardigal, 
and to place him at the head of ecclesias 
affairs; but his aversion to the profession was 
unconquerable. Having, however, signified to 
Pius VII. his desire to be readmitted into the 
bosom of the Catholic church, his holiness, in 
June, 1802, sent forth a brief directed to “ our 
very dear son in Christ, Charles Maurice Tal- 
leyrand,” annulling the excommunication, but 
enjoining him, as the price of reconciliation, to 
give certain alms to the poor of the diocess of 
Autun. Being thus restored to secular life, the 
first use which the ex-prelate made of his liberty 
was to enter into the matrimonial bond with Ma- 
dame Grandt, the beautiful lady with whom he 
had been so long connected. 

About this time the treachery of one of his se- 
cretaries had nearly proved fatal to the minister. 
A treaty had been concluded between the First 
Consul and Paul of Russia, the conditions of 
which were to be carefully concealed from Eng- 
land. The ratifications were, of course, deposit- 
ed in the foreign office; but what was Bonaparte’s 
surprise upon Fouche’s presentiog him with an 
exact copy of the treaty, which he said he had 
received from onc of his agentsin London! His 
first impulse was to arrest M. de Talleyrand; 
but an investigation being set on foot, it was dis- 
covered that one of his clerks had copied the 
document, and sold the secret for thirty thousand 
francs. It is, however, generally believed, that 
the whole was a contrivance of the artful police 
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minister, to remove the man of whose genius and 


influence he stood in constant dread. 

M. de Talleyrand’s ascendency with the First 
Consul, which had gone on increasing since the 
peace of Amiens, was become so powerful that 
it decided the disgrace of Fouche and the sup- 
pression of the odious ministry of police. When, 
in 1804, the nation conferred on Napoleon the 
imperial title, he was made grand chamberlain 
of the empire, and, in 1806, he was raised to the 
dignity of sovereign Prince of Benevento, but 
still retaining the portfolio of foreign relations. 

Napoleon, in the spring of 1806, having evin- 
ced a disposition to make peace with England, 
M. de Taileyrand neglected nothing for the at- 
tainment of that object. Knowing that Lord 
Yarmouth* was in Paris, he sounded the inclina- 
tion of the noble earl to become the bearer of 
pacific overtures. For some time hopes of a sa- 
tisfactory result were entertained; but on the 
death of Mr. Fox the conferences were broken 
off. The bitterest enemies of M. de Talleyrand 
acknowledge, however, that he “ urged things 
forward with the utmost activity, and assured all 
who would listen to him, that, without peace, 
there was no security for the emperor.”’¢ 

Soon after this, his credit with Napoleon de- 
clined ; until, in August, 1807, he was unexpect- 
edly deprived of his situation, but raised to the 
dignity of vice-grand-elector, a post which gave 
him the entree of the council. By his friends his 
disgrace was attributed to his opposition to the 
meditated Spanish usurpation ; while his enemies 
asserted, that, so far from being opposed to it, he 
digpated all the preliminary steps; and it was 
charged against him, that,at the very conjuncture 
when Napoleon had most occasion for the re- 
sources of his great mind, he had voluntarily re- 
tired from public affairs. 

From this momenta sort of warfare commenced 
between the emperor and the ex-minister, of 
which salons were the theatre, and raillery and 
epigram the artillery, and in which the con- 
queror of Europe had generally the mortification 
to see himself vanquished. He took pleasure in 
insulting him before the whole court, and would 
say the most galling things to him; but the wary 
diplomatist watched his opportunity, and when 
he had found out the flaw in the armour, took 
ample revenge on his assailant by a few flashes of 
wit which stung the mighty emperor to the quick. 
On hearing that M. de Talleyrand continued to 
speak of the war with Spain in terms of disap- 
probation, Napoleon, “ from a kind of spite,”t 
sent the Spanish princes to reside at his chateau 
of Valencay, and made its owner their jailor. 

The Prince of Benevento, now subjected to 
the surveillance of the police, no longer appear- 
ed at court, except when the duties of his high 
office required his presence; but such was the 
opinion entertained of his high talents, that he was 
frequently consulted on matters of difficulty, and 
many were anxious for his return to the foreign 


* The present Marquis of Hertford. 
t Duke of Rovigo, vol. i. p. 171, 
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department. Early in 1813, after the disastrous 
campaign in Russia, the situation was again of- 
fered him, on the condition that he should resign 
his office of vice-grand-elector; but he alleged, 
that to diminish his consideration, on giving him 
a place to which he was recalled at a moment 
when it was more difficult than ever to discharge 
its duties, was to deprive him of the means of use- 
fulness. He therefore hesitated, and the empe- 
ror came to no conclusion. At the interview 
which took place upon this occasion, he told Na- 
poleon some home truths. ‘ Here,’ said he, “ is 
all your work destroyed! You have no alterna- 
tive but to treat without loss of time. A bad 
peace cannot be so fatal as the continuance of a 
war which must be unsuccessful.” On Bona- 
parte’s return from Leipsic, in the November 
following, M. de Talleyrand again implored him 
to make peace. ‘I must,” said Napoleon, at St. 
Helena, “do him that justice. He uniformly 
maintained, that [ deceived myself with respect 
to the energy of the nation, and that it was requi- 
site for me to arrange my affairs by every possi- 
ble sacrifice.’’ 

Finding his imperial master thus resolutely 
bent on his own overthrow, M. de Talleyrand 
gave up all for lost, and began to speak out. 
** Searcely a day passed,” says the police minis- 
ter, “ without some guilty expression reaching 
the emperor’s ears.” An officer, in alluding to 
the confusion which then reigned in every branch 
of the government, having observed that he could 
not comprehend what was going on, Talleyrand 
replied, ‘* C’est le commencement du fin.” On 
other occasions he would exclaim, “ Well! it is 
not to be expected that one should remain ina 
house that is on fire.” “It must be owned we 
are losing the game with fine cards in our hands !” 
“The emperor would have done much better to 
have spared me his insults.” The following is 
a characteristic instance of his tact. Being, at 
this time, desirous of sounding the opinion of M. 
Decres, he one day drew that minister towards 
the chimney, and, opening a volume of Montes- 
quieu, said, in the tone of ordinary conversation, 
‘“‘I found a passage here this morning which 
struck me in a remarkable manner; here it is: 
‘ When a prince has raised himself above all laws, 
when his tyranny becomes insupportable, there 
remains nothing to the oppressed subject ex- 
cept’ ”"— ‘Quite enough!” said Decres, “I 
will hear no more: shut the book.” And M. de 
Talleyrand closed the book, as if nothing had 
happened. || 

‘“‘ In short,” says the Duke of Rovigo, “I now 
began to watch him narrowly; for he spoke a 
language adapted to the sentiments of every one, 
and was, tésides, the focus of attraction for men 
disposed to create a convulsion’*| On one oc- 
casion, a short time before the emperor’s depar- 
ture for the army, in January, 1814, addressing 
M. de Talleyrand, in the presence of several of 
the ministers, he said, ** I think, for my own se- 
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curity, I ought to send you to Vincennes, for 
your conduct is very equivocal.” Nevertheless, 
on leaving Paris, Napoleon thought it better to 
affect 2 confidence which he did not feel, and 
appointed the prince a member of the council of 
regency. 

That M. de Talleyrand was deeply instrumen- 
tal in the restoration of the Bourbons, is un- 
doubted. A note from him was delivered to the 
Emperor Alexander, just before the fina! rush on 
Paris: “‘ You venture nothing,” said this laconic 
billet, “when you may safely venture every 
thing; venture once more.”” One of the czar’s 
first questions, on reaching the capital, was, 
where, M. de Talleyrand was, and how he was 
disposed to act? and he sent a message to say, 
that he would take up his quarters at his hotel. 

When the allies entered Paris, this accomplish- 
ed politician was nominated president of the pro- 
visiona] government; and, in this elevated station, 
he succeeded in drawing all who had any influ- 
ence to the new order of things. He laboured 
incessantly to convince the royalists, that the 
king must purchase the recovery of his authority 
by consenting to place the monarchy on a con- 
stitutional footing ; and to persuade another class, 
that the restoration of the Bourbons was the most 
favourable chance for the settlement of a free 
system of government. In the language of Sir 


Walter Scott, “to the bold, he offered an enter- 
prise requiring courage; to the timid, he showed 


the road to safety; to the ambitious, the prospect 
of gaining power; to the guilty, the assurance of 
indemnity and safety.” Upon this occasion 
“ he even obtained,” says Madame de Stael, “ the 
cry of Vive fe roi! from men who had voted the 
death of Louis XVI.” When the Count d’Ar- 
tois, afterward Charles X., made his public entry 
into Paris, it was M. de Talleyrand who ha- 
rangued him in the name of the provisional go- 
vernment; and it was in answer to this address 
that the count uttered the memorable words, 
considered at the time as of such good augury, 
and since so often referred to, and so severely 
commented upon—* Nothing will be changed: 
there is only one more Frenchman among you!” 

On handing over the supreme authority to 
Louis XVIII., M. de Talleyrand was restored to 
his old situation at the foreign office. In June 
he was created a peer, by the title of Prince de 
Talleyrand ; and, towards the close of the year, 
he was sent as ambassador to the congress assem- 
bled at Vienna. He was there in 1815, when 
Napoleon so unexpectedly landed at Cannes, 
and drew up the declaration of the allies against 
the usurper. 

On the second restoration of Louis, he was 
again intrusted with the foreign portfolio; but 
hedid not long remain in office. As he consider- 
ed it his duty to withhold his signature from the 
treaty of 1815, he sent in his resignation, and was 
made king’s chamberlain. He did not, however, 
retire until, after. a severe struggle, he had suc- 
ceeded in procuring the ordinance of the 24th of 
July, by which the list of proscribed individuals 
was reduced from two thousand to thirty-eight. 





He would often say of the Bourbons, that, during 
their five-and-twenty years’ exile, “ils n’avoient 
rien appris, comme ils n’avoient rien oublie.” 
He never advocated the cause of any ultra party, 
but uniformly supported the charter as it stood. 

During the reign of Charles X. he wholly ab- 
stained from interfering in public affairs. .He 
disapproved of the system of rule adopted by that 
monarch, and, not being sufficiently powerful to 
reform it, was contented to retire into the priva- 
cy of a quiet life. At court, he was always looked 
up to as a sort of controlling satirist, and we are 
told that he sometimes indulged in that good- 
natured, yet poignant irony, “‘ which, while it 
stung, did not poison, and while it pricked, did 
not wound.’* He ridiculed the idea of return- 
ing to the ancient regime, and laughed when 
they talked to him of coups d'etat, and of a system 
of ordinances. Upon the abdication of Charles, 
he lost no time in giving in his adhesion to the 
government of Louis Philippe. On taking the 
necessary oath, he is said to have exclaimed, 
“ This is the thirteenth: pray God it may be the 
last!” 

Much, at different periods, has been written 
concerning this distinguished individual, but on 
very questionable authority: indeed, several 
publications, professing to be memoirs of him, 
are now known to be scandalous fabrications. 
The truth is, that Prince Talleyrand’s career 
has been remarkably free from violence; and 
that he has swayed the destinies of France not 
by terror, but by the sheer strength and promp- 
titude of his talents. It has been lis constg 
aim to direct, not to oppose, public opinion. # 
a remarkable speech which he made in the 
Chamber of Deputies, he expressed, in a single 
phrase, the whole spirit of his policy—“ I know,” 
he said, “‘ where there is more wisdom than is to 
be found in Napoleon, or Voltaire, or any minis- 
ter, past or present—in public opinion.” 

While others have waded through blood to at- 
tain the object of their ambition, the career of 
M. de Talleyrand has been unstained by such 
excesses. It has, indeed, been charged against 
him, that the Duke d’Enghien penned a letter to 
Bonaparte, which letter, though it would have 
procured his pardon, was detained by the minis- 
ter until the writer was no more; but De Bour- 
rienne pronounces the charge “‘ an atrocious ab- 
surdity,’’ and asserts, on the authority of the un- 
fortunate duke’s aid-de-camp, who never quitted 
him till the last moment, that no such letter was 
ever written. ‘“‘ Every one,” he adds, “ who has 
had any connexion with Napoleon, knows how 
he was served; and I dare affirm, that no one 
would have ventured to delay the presentation of 
a letter on which the fate of so august a victim 
depended.” 

Bonaparte often complained of certain persons 

* ** He, with a sly, insinuating grace, 

Laugh’d at his friend, and look’d him in the face; 
Would raise a blush, where secret vice he found, 


And tickle, while he gently probed the wound.” 
Pgxesve. 
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about him, that they were gifted with such a 
mischievous zeal, that they allowed him not a 
moment for reflection; so that when he would 
have recalled his orders in the calmer moment 
of reflection, it was too late. The conduct of 
M. de Talleyrand was very different. When 
Napoleon gave direction, “‘ Write so and so, and 
send it off instantly by an extraordinary cou- 
rier,” he would, where duty required it, take his 
time. His secretary says, he has a hundred 
times heard the emperor exclaim, “‘ Talleyrand 
understands me: it is thus I should be served; 
others leave me no time for reflection; they are 
too prompt.” The same authority states, that of 
all Bonaparte’s ministers, whether as consul or 
emperor, Talleyrand was nearly the only one 
who never flattered him.* 

The countenance of the prince has been de- 
scribed as so immoveable, that nothing can be 
read in it. Murat used jocularly to say of him, 
that if, while he was speaking to you, some one 
should come behind him, and give him a kick, 
his visage would betray no indication of the 
affront. 

In his domestic habits he is said to be mild and 
amiable. The individuals in his employ are de- 
votedly attached to him. Among his intimate 
friends he good-humouredly talks of his ecclesi- 
astic profession. He one day expressed his dis- 
like of a tune which was played in his hearing, 
as it recalled to his recollection the time when 
he was obliged to practice church music, and to 
sing at the desk. On another occasion, one of 
his intimate friends was telling a story during 

@pper, while M. de Talleyrand was engaged in 
thought. In the course of it, the speaker hap- 
pened to say, in a lively manner, of some one 
whom he had named, “ that fellow is a comical 
rogue; he is a married priest.” Talleyrand, 
roused by these words, seizing a spoon, with a 
threatening aspect, called out to him, “ Mr. 
Such-a-one, will you have some spinnage?” 
The person who was telling the story was con- 
founded, and ali the company burst into a fit of 
laughter, M. de Talleyrand as heartily as the 
rest. 

The reports of his great wealth, there is reason 
to believe, are wholly erroneous. By the failure 
of his banker he lost about 60,0002. sterling, and 
his revenue was scarcely sufficient to pay the in- 
terest of the money owing to his creditors. Ac- 
cording to Savary, who diligently watched over 
his motions, he was so poor, after his retirement 
from the ministry, as to be compelled to dispose 
of his residence, formerly the hotel Valentinois. 

Prince Talleyrand has for some time been oc- 
cupied in the composition of his political me- 
moirs; but they are not to be given to the world 
until after his decease. Those of his contempo- 
raries to whom portions of the manuscript have 
been read, report them to be as amusing as Gil 
Blas, and that the ex-bishop has drawn a most 
admirable picture of the court of Louis XVI., 
from 1775 to 1789, and of the state of society 
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during that period. They already extend to 
many volumes; and the recent appointment of 
the distinguished subject of them to the high 
situation of ambassador plenipotentiary to the 
court of William IV. will doubtless furnish ma- 
terials for a new, amd perhaps not the least im- 
portant, chapter. The following is the speech 
made by the prince at his audience of presenta- 
tion to the King of England :— 

“ Sire—His majesty the King of the French 
has made choice of me as the interpreter of the 
sentiments with which he is animated towards 
your majesty. I have accepted with joy a mission 
which formed so noble a termination to the last 
steps of my long career. Sire, of all the vicissi- 
tudes which my great age has gone thruugh—of 
all the various fortunes which forty years, so fer- 
tile in events, have given to my life—nothing, 
perhaps, so completely satisfied my desires as the 
choice which brings me back to this happy 
country. But what a difference between the 
periods! The jealousies, the prejudices which 
for so long a time divided France and England 
have given place to sentiments of an enlightened 
and affectionate esteem. A similarity of princi- 
ples now draws still closer the relations of the 
two countries. England, in her foreign policy, 
repudiates with France the principle of interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of her neighbours, and 
the ambassador of a royalty, voted unanimously 
by a great people, feels himself at ease in a land 
of liberty, and neara descendant of the illustrious 
house of Brunswick. I solicit with confidence, 
sire, your kindness in the relations which I am 
charged to maintain with your majesty, and I 
entreat you to accept the homage of my profound 
respect.” 





WOOD ENGRAVING. 


Tue first engraving on wood, of which there 
is any record in Europe, is that of “ the Actions 
of Alexander,” by the two Cunio’s, executed in 
1285 or 1286. The engravings are eight in 
number, and in size about nine inches by six. 
In a frontispiece decorated with fanciful orna- 
ments, there is an inscription which states the 
engravings to have been by “ Alesandro Albe- 
rico Cunio Cavaliere, and Isabella Cunio, twin 
brother and sister, first reduced, imagined, and 
attempted to be executed in relief, with a small 
knife on blocks of wood, made even and po- 
lished by this learned and dear sister; conti- 
nued and finished by us together at Ravenna, 
from the cight pictures of our invention, painted 
six times larger than here represented; en- 
graved, explained by verses, and thus marked 
upon the paper to perpetuate the number of 
them, and to enable us to present them to our 
relations and friends in testimony of gratitude, 
friendship, and affection.—All this was done 
and finished by us when only sixteen years of 
age.” This account, which was given by Pa- 
pillon, who saw the engravings, has been much 
disputed; but Mr. Otley, in his late valuable 
work, deems it authentic. 
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TALE. 


FROM SUPERSTITIONS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, ESQ. 


Tue enemies of our holy religion sometimes 
imagine that they derive an argument against it, 
from the effect it has been known to work upon 
weak or uncultivated minds.—They watch with 
care the movements of a professing Christian, 
that they may seize npon some discrepancy as a 
loop to hang a scorn upon. The infidel lays in 
wait for some eccentricity in the new disciple 
that he may impeach the motives of his actions: 
and, above all, the effects which strong doubts or 
highly inspired hopes, have wrought upon the 
convert, have furnished forth ample cause for 
the scoffs and sneers of the sceptic or infidel, who 
is ever too ignorant of the heart to know, that 
when the human mind is neutralized by a purer 
and a purifying influence, there must necessarily 
be a powerful effervescence. That zeal, how- 
ever, Which is not according to knowledge, has 
ever been productive of deleterious effects, wher- 
ever exercised. Fleeing, as did the settlers of 
Plymouth Colony, from what they denominated 
the lukewarmness of Erastian Christians, as well 
as from the scourge of intolerance, it is not 
strange that they should endeavour to transmit 


to their successors the principles for which they 
had suffered the persecution of man, and braved 
the war of the elements. They therefore impress- 


ed it upon the minds of their offspring, that they 
should serve the God of their fathers ; and, withal, 
they were not unmindful of the mode. And this 
zealous adherence to their own forms, even to 
the persecution of other sects, has purchased for 
them the censure of those who wish to be consi- 
dered impartial historians. And the present 
generation affect to contemplate with horror the 
rigour which the forefathers exercised towards 
their brethren of different denominations. For 
them, however, let it be said, in extenuation, 
that they had suffered the scourge and banish- 
ment, that they had buffeted the storm, and re- 
pelled the savage, to establish in a wilderness the 
form of worship, and enjoy the peculiarities of a 
faith which they believed once delivered to the 
saints; and when strangers intruded themselves 
unbidden guests, it was natural for them to en- 
quire for the *‘ wedding garment.” It was to be 
expected that they would guard with eager jea- 
lousy the entrenchments of their orthodoxy ; and 
suffering, as they had, from those who sat in high 
places, they justly dreaded the influx of an he- 
Tesy; and prudently, if not wisely, determined to 
crush the embryo of that opposition, which they 
had so severely felt.’ They therefore, while they 
cultivated in their offspring all the stern dictates 
of Calvanism in doctrine, took care to purge the 
lands of opposing forms by something more than 
words. 

The old colonists in the immediate vicinity of 
the place of landing of the pilgrims, have ever 
retained a strong predilection in favour of the 





doctrines and habits of their pious ancestors, and 
occasionally furnish conclusive evidence that the 
opinions and zeal which inspired their fathers, are 
not entirely adapted to the present state of so- 
ciety. 

The following narration will serve to illustrate 
one of the peculiarities which strongly charac- 
terized the opinions of the pilgrims and their de- 
scendants :— 

The town of Kingston, situated upon Plymouth 
bay, was visited by what is termed a revival in 
religion;—the influence of this new incentive 
was not confined to those who had been long 
professors, and who now felt awakened to a new 
exercise of feelings and duties; but men and 
women who had, hitherto, been careless of the 
“one thing needful,” now sought to possess 
themselves of “ the pearl of great price.” Among 
those who had evinced the clearest evidence of a 
renewed heart, was a young man named Thomas 
Weston. The various exercises of his vigorous 
and enthusiastic mind, were peculiarly pleasing 
to those whose delight’it was to watch the up- 
shootings of grace in the heart, to see the being 
made in the image of his Maker 

‘* Turn from the grovelling cares of earth, 
And heavenwa:d wend his way.” 

After some months had been spent in a co 
stant exercise of those feelings, which poet 
to form his new existence, and in a preparation 
for a matrimonial connexion, which promised, 
from the congeniality of disposition, feelings, and 
professions of the object, to afford every happi- 
ness that he could ask on earth, it was observed 
that Weston did not exhibit those lively tokens 
of spiritual felicity which had distinguished his 
early professions. The prayer which had so often 
ascended in holy confidence, and which had 
awakened the slumbering piety of age, by its 
glowing fervency, was now checked and cold, 
and scarcely audible. At length he ceased to 
participate in the service of those social meet- 
ings, which are thought to promote, in an eminent 
degree, the “ life of piety in the soul.” He was, 
indeed, seen occasionally in some retired corner, 
shrinking from observation, and almost from 
himself. And, as a neglect of his ordinary occu- 
pation was equally visible, it was thought prudent 
to inquire into the cause of this falling off in spi- 
ritual and temporal duties. 1t was evening when 
the persons delegated to this important and deli- 
cate trust, entered the house of his anxious 
mother. ‘ Thomas,” said the matron, “the 
deacon, and our worthy neighbour, the school- 
master.” Weston raised himself from habitual 
respect, and turned his heavy black eye upon 
them, in token of recognition, then sunk again 
into his chair. When the prayer—the Alpha 
and Omega of all Old Colony meetings—was fin- 
ished the elders entered upon the especial part 
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of their errand. Weston shrunk, at first, from 
the close intimacy which they sought with his 
soul. He felt that feelings like his should be 
secret, because he knew them undefined and un- 
definable. They, however, succeeded in learn- 
ing that he had sunk—an almost necessary con- 
sequence of too highly wrought feelings—into a 
state of wretched despondency. ‘That he not 
only had Jost his “ first love,”’ but he was also tor- 
tured by the fear that he was under the curse of 
that sin which cannot be repented of. 

The teacher endeavoured to soothe his mind, 
and awaken him to the comforts of the gospel, by 
directing him to the experience and examples of 
others; but in vain, for the mind that finds no 
balm for its wounds in the scriptures, dares not 
seek it from an earthly source. Finding that 
the soothings which were offered by the school- 
master were unavailing, the other visiter deemed 
it just to resort to different means—He warned 
the wretch of the danger of such a state of mind. 
* The enemy of mankind,” said he, “ seeks the 
gloomy, the doubtful, and the wavering, as fittest 
instruments for his designs. The mind that re- 
fuses to rest upon ‘ the rock of ages,’ will, when 
the storm shall come, find its resting place the 
unstable sands of the shore: Where will be your 
hopes in such an hour?” 

* The storm has come,” said Weston, without 
moving his eye from the object on which it rested, 
“the storm has come, and the winds have beat 
vehemently upon the slender roof of my hopes, 
and great and ruinous has been its fall.” 

“ These ideas,’ said the deacon, “‘ are not to 
*e indulged—Satan, who is unwearied in his 
search for souls, may form with yours, a league, 
which shall be its eternal perdition.” 

* Do you believe,” asked W eston, with energy, 
and raising his eyes for the first time, “do you 
believe that the ‘ evil one’ can form a compact 
with the soul, without a mutual and conscious 
agreement.” 

“Ina state in which the mind appears much 
alienated from its ordinary habits of exercise, and 
consequently, not able to judge of the power or 
resources of an assailant, there may be wrested 
from it certain concessions of which it will re- 
main unconscious until it experiences its effects.”’ 

“But I have understood,” replied Weston, 
with increasing interest,“ that when any being 
has covenanted with the devil, he is pessessed of 
some peculiar powers, and allowed the exercise 
of certain privileges, otherwise unattainable. I 
remember poor Charles Jones, whose death is 
yet unaccounted for, it was said of him that he 
could command the wind and tides. Certain it 
was, that space and distance formed no obstacles 
to his journey. Was he not in Duxbury at 
eight o’clock, and was he not seen in Plymouth 
at nine, the same evening? and surely merely 
mortal power does not perform that task. And 
T myself have thought that I possessed some unu- 
sual influence, for I have seen the children of late 
suspend their amusements as I approached them, 
and gaze upon me as if they did not know my 
person, or were jealous or fearful of my power!” 


His mother groaned audibly, and the school 
master shed tears over the misery of the unhappy 
youth. The deacon, however, believed it proper 
to continue the advantage which he supposed he 
had gained, by exciting the fears of Weston. 

* Young man,” said he, “ the enemy of souls is 
wary of his bargains, and the privileges which he 
grants are in proportion to the resistance made 
to his influence; and remember, Weston, that 
the league once made, the compact once formed, 
tears, and prayers, and repentance, will avail you 
nothing. Even the blood that was shed for the 
remission of sins, will not absolve that contract.” 
Weston groaned aloud, and the deacon augering 
favourably from the excitement of his feelings, 
pursued his Jacerating harangue. 

** No being who has formed the soul condemn- 
ing contract,can hope for relief. The miserable 
advantage which his superior powers imparts, 
is lost in the horrid remembrance of its immense 
price; and in no instance has the deluded wretch 
dared to exercise the extent of his abilities; and, 
disgusted with a life in which he appeared to 
stand alone, every unhappy victim of Satan's 
league has been known to finish with his own 
hands an existence, the imaginary advantages of 
which he had purchased at the expense of eter- 
nal salvation.” 

* At least,” groaned Weston, “ I will not com- 
mit murder.” 

The deacon shrunk from him at this unexpect- 
ed application of the character to himself—and 
the horrid conviction, for the first time, flashed 
upon the agonized mother, that her darling, her 
only son, had-sold himself for naught. 

** Let us pray,” said the master—the auditors 
stood erect, while the good man man invoked 
upon the house of affliction the comforter’s return. 
“ May the decaying cruise of the widow,” said 
he, ““ be renewed, and may the oil of comfort 
abound. And, though lover and friends be put 
far from her,and her acquaintance into darkness, 
may she carry her confidence to ‘ the rock of 
ages, and lean on Him who is mighty to save.” 

However delicate may have been his feelings 
for Weston, he could not dissemble in the imme- 
mediate presence of Omnipotence: he therefore 
prayed that he might not be of the number of 
those of whom the Saviour had said, “I pray not 
for them.” The elders departed with a blessing, 
and the family retired to rest. 

The next morning Weston was missing. The 
family gave the alarm to the neighbours, who im- 
mediately went in searchof him. He was found 
perched upon the summit of a rock, that pro- 
jected over the bay; and, when first discoverd, it 
was thought that he was in company with some 
other person, but as none was found with him, 
and as none could escape unobserved, it was 
supposed by some that it was only a wreath of 
fog which the rising sun was dispelling. There 
were, however, some who had never seen the fog 
assume so palpable a form, and who did not fail 
to remark, at the same time, that the rock on 
which he was found, had been the favourite re- 
sort of one Standish, whe had been more than 
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suspected of intercourse with the “evil one,” 
and who had ultimately precipitated himself from 
the summit, and been dashed to pieces upon the 
half sunken rocks below. 

Weston returned to the house with his com- 
panions, but he “returned not as at other times.”’ 
The gloom of melancholy which had marked his 
features, was exchanged for the vividness of de- 
spair; the eye which had been bent in sorrow, in 
doubt, and humility, now flashed with the intense- 
ness of intellectual certainty—but a certainty of 
pain, and anguish, and remorse. His feelings, 
affections, and habits seemed abstracted from the 
usual objects, and he no longer appeared to notice 
the awe which his presence inspired among the 
younger part of the community. He conversed 
with no person, though he was frequently heard 
in low and urgent conversation with himself, in 
which it appeared as if he replied to certain ar- 
guments of his own suggestion. There are those 
who could name a companion for these solitary 
hours, who even delight, at this day, in describ- 
ing certain wonderful movements of the smitten 
subject of my tale. They believed to see in his 
abstracted manner a distaste for the lower ac- 
quirements and trifling amusements and voca- 
tions of those around him, who possessed merely 
earthly knowledge and earthly feelings. But 
none, not one, even while they believed that he 
could control the elements, while they felt that 


space and time yielded to his wish—not one of 


them could envy him his power. The sunken 
eye, the sallow cheek, and the blanched locks of 
his once raven hair, told too plainly of the source 
and result of his fatal acquirement. 

The rock, which I before mentioned, was his 
favourite retreat. Indeed, it was a place calcu- 
lated to awaken feelings and desires more pure 
and holy than he was supposed to possess.-—The 
capacious bay lay before him, of which the 
smooth expanse was as tranquil as the clear sky 
above, whose etherial blue was reflected from its 
péaceful bosom. Far to the right was the high 
lands of the pine covered Monumet hills. 
Nearer, in the same direction, Plymouth beach 
presented its front as a defence for the landing 
place of the pilgrims. At the left, but nearly 
in front, rose the noted height of Duxbury, 
whose pointed summit was ornamented with the 
telegraph of Mr. Grout, the gaze and admiration 
of the surrounding inhabitants, which, perhaps, 
like its inventor, conveyed its information from 
sucha distance and in such a questionable form, 
that it was left tothankless and unmerited neglect. 

This scene, however soothing to the mind of 
another, appeared to have left no effect on that 
of Weston, and it was supposed that he sought 
the spot only for solitude—or for one other and 
almost unspeakable purpose.—The curling mists 
of morning, as they reflected back the rays of the 
rising sun, had other and strange offices in the 
minds of the fearful and superstitious; and the 
sounds which were occasionally wafted from the 
top of this imagined sanctuary of unhallowed and 
unearthly revels, were thought too mingled and 
various for a single voice. 





Weston's form gradually wasted, and he ap- 
peared daily to participate less in the feeling and 
sympathy of life; he followed his heart-broken 
mother to the grave, without a single tear or 
groan. It was said, however, by some, that grief 
had long since dried up the fountain of his eyes, 
and that groans and sighs were-too feeble for one 
who lived a life of pain, and deprivation, and woe. 
And, indeed, scathed as he had been by the 
sweeping tempest of an undefined passion, it may 
be supposed that the source of all tears was as 
dry as the desert, when the blasting simoom had 
passed over it, prostrating all of animal or vege- 
table life which it might contain, leaving alla 
scorching waste, where no herbage can obtain a 
root, nor a flower lift its head to bless the sur- 
rounding desolation. 

After ene or two days, which it was thought 
Weston had spent upen the rock, it was proposed 
by some of the sympathizing inhabitants of the 
place, to ascend this fearful retreat; they waited 
until noon for the mists to dissipate, and made 
the dreaded ascent; but the object of their soli- 
citude was not there; they dragged the channel 
in vain for his body. A handkerchief, known 
to have been his, was sometime afterwards found 
upon the shore, and this was the only memorial 
of the unfortunate Weston. 

There is another, who was connected with the 
subject of this story, the female whom Weston 
was to have married, whose patient suffering 
asks the sympathy of every feeling heart. Let 
her grief, as she yet lives, be as sacred as it is 
unobtrusive. The comforts of religion have sup- 
ported this constant mourner in a life of celibacy, 
dedicated to God by the exercise of every reli- 
gious duty; though her broken spirit and bended 
form show that she yet suffers from 

** One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 

Its bleak ills alike o’er her joys and her woes ; 


Than which life nothing darker or brighter can bring, 
For which joy has no balm, nor affliction a sting.” 





FRENCH SERVANT MAIDS. 


Look at the mode in which the French treat 
their servants! If a French maid-servant has a 
love affair, she consults her mistress about it, and 
debates all the pro’s and con’s with her; the 
natural emotions of the heart are not stifled; the 
mistress feels interested in the welfare of her de- 
pendent; she advises her, and promotes her hap- 
piness, because she feels that she is part of her 
own family, and the gratitude of the servant for 
the sympathy of her superioris mostly unbounded. 
Owing to the want of sympathy in the treatment 
they experience from their masters and mis- 
tresses, English servants care for nothing except 
their own pecuniary and sensual interest. Like 
the rats from a falling house, they slink away the 
moment a family begins to show signs of poverty. 
Not so in France and Spain. Many instances 
might be adduced of kindly attachment from 
servants, when their protectors are no longer 
able to protect them, which would draw tears 
from the eyes of the feeling. —Tatler. 
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fairy song, The streamiet asit fows a ~- long, 


Come dwell with me, Come dwell with me, Come, come, come, 


Dwell with me, Come dweli with me, Come dwell, dwell 
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inet, Twit be my pride to hear thee on, Love makes this valley fur more gay, ‘Twill be my pride to hear thee 
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makes this valley far more gay, Then dwell with me, Come 
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THE GATHERER. 


“ A snapper up of unconsidered trifies.” 


SHaksPeaRe. 


Amone the sources of those innumerable cala- 
mities, which from age to age have overwhelmed 
mankind, may be reckoned as one of the prin- 
cipal, the abuse of words. 

Nothing does more hurt in a state than that 
cunning men pass for wise ones. 

Man has 246 bones: the head and face 63, the 
trunk 39, the arms 64, and the lower extremities 
60. There are in man 201 muscles or pairs of 
muscles. 


The man who builds, and wants wherewith to pay, 
Provides a home from which to run away. 


An accomplished man will shine more than a 
man of mere knowledge, as brass polished has 
more lustre than unpolished gold, although the 
latter is intrinsically so much the more valuable. 


What is called the law of nature is made up 
simply of two things—self-interest and reason. 


He who has had the experience of a great and 
violent love, neglects friendship; and he who 
has consumed all his passion upon friendship, is 
nothing advanced towards love. 

Be children in malice, but in understanding 
be men. 

Courts can give nothing, to the wise and good, 
But scorn of pomp, and love of solitude; 

High stations tumult, but not bliss create, 
None think the great unhappy, but the great: 
Fools gaze, and envy; envy darts a sting, 
Which makes a swain as wretched as a king. 
I envy none their pageantry and show ; 

Lenvy none the gilding of their woe. 

Give me, indulgent Gods! with mind serene, 
And guiltless heart, to range the sylvan scene ; 
No splendid poverty, no smiling care, 

No well-bred hate, or servile grandeur there; 
There pleasing objects useful thouglits suggest, 
The sense is ravish'd, and the sou! is bless’d ; 
On évery thorn, delightful wisdom grows, 

In every rill, a sweet instruction flows. 


Trust that man in nothing who has not a con- 
science in every thing. 

The beauty of a religious life is one of its 
greatest recommendations.—W hat does it pro- 
fess >—Peace to all mankind—it teaches us those 
arts which will render us beloved and respected, 
which will contribute to our present comfort as 
well as our future happiness. Its greatest orna- 
ment is charity—it inculcates nothing but love 
and simplicity of affection; it breathes nothing 
but the purest spirit of delight—in short, it is a 
system perfectly calculated to benefit the heart, 
improve the mind, and enlighten the understand- 
ing. 

Hypocrisy, of course, delights in the most sub- 
lime speculations ; for never intending to go be- 
yond speculation, it costs nothing to have it mag- 
nificent. 





The general principles of urbanity, politeness, 
or civility, have been the same in all nations; 
but the mode in which they are dressed is con- 
tinually varying. The general idea of showing 
respect is by making yourself less; but the man- 
ner, whether by bowing the body, kneeling, 
prostration, pulling off the upper part of your 
dress, or taxing away the lower, is a matter of 
custom. 

No man is bless’d by accident or guess ; 
True wisdom is the price of happiness; 
Yet few without long discipline are sage, 
And our youth only lays up sighs for age. 

There is nothing so ridiculous, that has not at 
some time been said by some philosopher. The 
writers of books in Europe, seem to themselves 
authorised to say what they please: and an inge- 
nious philosopher among them (Fontenelle) has 
openly asserted that he would undertake to per- 
suade the whole republic of letters to believe, 
that the sun was neither the cause of light nor 
heat, if he could only get six philosophers on his 
side. 

Grief shortens life. Joy also shortens life by 
whirling away the hours with a rapidity that 
surprises the traveller on the road of existence. 


The cost of Anchors for the British Navy is 
immense ; to supply it once only, requires a sum 
above £500,000. Each first rate anchor employs 
twenty men forty days; forty per cent. of metal 
is wasted in the forging, and the cost of such an 
anchor is £400. 


When we think of Bacon, who, at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, indicated 
to the human mind the plan to be pursued in 
order to re-construct the edifice of the sciences, 
we can hardly feel admiration for those great 
men who have succeeded him; such as Boyle, 
Locke, &c. He lays out the ground for them, 
or marks the spots that are to be cultivated or 
taken possession of, like Czesar, who, being mas- 
ter of the world after the battle of Pharsalia, 
gave away kingdoms and provinces to his par- 
tisans or to his favourites. 

Just as the hinder of two chariot wheels 
Still presses closely on its fellow’s heels, 

So flies to-morrow, while you fly as fast, 
Forever following and forever last. 

R. says he has been acquainted with women 
from every country in Europe: the Italian thinks 
she is beloved only when her lover is capable of 
committing a crime for her; the English woman 
she is ready to perform a rash act; the French 
woman a silly one. 


Persons are often misled in regard to their 
choice of dress, by attending to the beauty of 
colours, rather than selecting such colours as 
may incre?¢e their own beauty. 
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